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YRITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The Next Meeting will be held 

at Liverpoo!. commencing on Sept 20,1854, under the Presidency 
ofthe EARL of HARROWBY, FR S. 

The Reception Ro m will be in St. George’s Ha‘l, Liverpool. 

Notices of Communications intended to be read to the Associa- 
tion, accompanied by a statement whether the Author will be pre- 
sent at the Meeting, may be addressed to John Phillins, M.A., 
F.R.S., St. Mary’s Lodge, York, or 10 Dz. Dickinson, F.R.S., and 
Dr. Inman, Local Secretaries, Liverpool. 

JOUN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Secretary, 
6 Queen-Strect Place, Upper Thames Street, London. 
(orp of LITERATURE and ART (Incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament, 17 Victoria, cap. 54, to 

ENCOURAGE LIFE ASSURANCE, and other provident habits 
among authors and artists, to render such assi-tance to both as 
shall never compromise their independence ; and prospectively to 
found a new ins‘itution, where honouratle rest from arduous 
labour shall still be associated with the discharge of congenial du- 
ties 

The Council is now ready to enrol members. and to receive sub- 
scriptions in conformity with the rules set forth in the printed ex- 
position, of the objects and constitution of the Guild. Copics of 
this document (containing the names of the officers and council, 
and of the subscribers ; an abstract of the act of incorporation, the 
proposed bye laws, and tables of premiums for life assurance, de- 
ferred aunuities, and the sickness fund) may be had, free of charge. 
atthe chambers of the Guild, No. 10, Lancaster Place, Strand; of 
Mr. Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street; at the Athenaeum; and of Mr. 
George Simms, bookseller, Manchester; of Messrs. Webb and 
Tlunt, bookseliers, Liverpool ; Messis. Simms and Son, booksellers, 
Tath; Messrs. Evansand Arrowsmith, booksellers, Bristol; Messrs. 
Rogers and Fowler, booksellers, Sheffield; Mr. Sang. bookseller, 
Neweastie-on-Tyne; Mr. Bell, bookseller, Birmingham; Mr. < 
Menzies, bookseller, Edinburgh; Messrs. Murray and Son, book- 
sellers, Glasgow ; Mr. M‘Glashan, bookseiler, Dublin; and also, by 
pe se oceipt at the Guild Chambers, of a stamped and addressed 
envelope. 





W. HENRY WILLIS, Hon. See. 


OCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE, 
WILL CLOSE AFTER THE 2nd. SEPT. 
THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION now open daily from 10 
am. at ST. MARTIN'S HALL, LONG ACRE. Admission, 6d.; 
Catalozue, Is. 

The following days and hours are appointed for Lectures during 
the ensuing week :—August 2sth, Monday, at 5, Mr. Ilarry Chester, 
“On Mechanics’ Institutes.” August 29th, Taesday, at 8, Mr. 
4.C. Morton, “ On Agricultural Instruction in Pavish Schac is,” L 





Rept. 2. Saturday, at 5, Mr. WL A. Shields (Pea.ham Gu beck ! 


Setieo}),“* Ou the Inspector and the sckuclmaster, +, ab a. Tr: 
Harry Chester. . 
By order, Pp. LE NEVE FOSTER, Sceretary. 
Society's House, Adelphi, August 25th, 1954. 





PATRON—H. Rt. Il. PRINCE ALBERT. 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 

Course of Monday Lectures, Specially Addressed to the Indus- 
trial Classes, to which they and their families will be ADMITTED, 
Morning or Evening, on Payment of Sixp:nce each, on producing 
4 Ticket signed by the Foreman or Superintendent of the Works 
to which they may belong. 

The Third Lecture of this Course will be delivered by the Rev. 
Professor Baden Powell, F.R.S.,on Monday Evening, the 28th 
ins:., at Eight o’Clock, on the Physical Cause of the Precession of 
the Eqinoxes. 

GREAT SCIENTIFIC NOVELTIES. 

Nature Printing, by Dr. Bachhoffacr. 

Exhibition of the Modern Greek Fire, and of Duboseq's Iilumi- 
nated Cascade, in addition to all the Daily Lectures, by Messrs. 
Pepper and Bacbhoffner, 

Optical Exhinitions. Photographic Portrait Gallery, &c. &c. &e. 

A Band of Music under the direction of Mr. Waud of the Royal 
Italian Opera. 

The Gas-ligh‘ing has been re arranged by John Leslie, Esq. 

Foss's Patent Iand-priuting Apparatus, explained daily, with 
many other inventions. 


QA TT AT - 
ISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 
SELLERS.—In order to meet the increasing demand for 
Edueational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
they Will allow to all Schoo s and Booksellers Forty* ren Cent. 
Discount on orders from the List just issued of School Bovks and 
Tablet Lessons of w hich they are the Vublishers, provided the 
a of such orders be not less than Three Pounds net. They 
bic S: so odes THIATY-THREE PER Cent. Discount on all orders 
etl Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &e., to the same 
peas id orders may be given, including both classes of Pubti- 
pre s, er Not less than Five Pounds het. at the respective rates 
eo mre but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
pew aring-Cross Post Office, payable to Vanty and Owen, Edu- 
tonal Depository, 31, Strand, London. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 

OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Publish borush Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
prero-sg isha abe Printed by them until the Author has been 
Print i his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
their boil First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
fare argos Arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
pacar all W orks entrusted to their charge. Estimates and every 

articular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 








Q ar? oe aa > 
(CRYSTAL PALACE—MUSICAL INSTRU- 
Belch COURT.—Mr. WM. REA has the honour to an- 

to the Nobility and Gentry, that he will, next Saturday, 
& series of Compositions on the New Repetition Grand 
Lermeees mactorte. Manufactured and Exhibited by Messrs. 
Ti » Edm 7 ; . . 

3 7% eades, and Co., of 40, Cheapside. To commence at 





GE, London, 67, Harley 
Street. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1855, for General Female Educa- 
tion, and for granting Certiccates of Knowledge. 


oe COLLE 


Visiror. 
The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CounciL. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lichfield. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Norwich. 
‘the ht Rey. Thomas Carr, D.D., lite Lo:d Bishop of 
Jombay. 
The Rizht Hon. Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P. 
The Right Hon. Sir John Pattesun. 
The Ifon. W. Cowper, M.P. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart 
Sir Charles Lem n, Bart., M.P., F.R.S, 
Sir Jobn Forbes, M.))., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
The Rev. IL. Alford, B.D. 
The Rev. J. 8. M. Anderson, M.A. 
The Rev. RK. W. 8: owne, M.A., Ph.D., F.G.S. 
Edmund Beckett Denison, Esq., Q.C. 
The Rev. T. Garnier, B.C.L, 
The Rev. 'T. G. Hall, M.A 
The Rev. John Major, D.D. 
The Chairman of Committee of Education. 
ComMitTrE oF EpvuCariloN=CoNSISTING OF THE PRoFES9oRS OF 
tur CoLLrce. 
Chairman.—Rev. KR. C. TRENCH, B.D. 
Deputy-Chairman.—Rey. C. G. NICOLAY, F.R.G.S. 
Edward Armitage, Esq. The Rev. J Brewer, M.A. 
W. Sterndale Bennett, Esq. a - Cock, M.A. 
Adolphus Bernats, Ph.D. John Hullah, Esq. 
J.P. Lacaita, Esq. The Rev. E. H. Plumptre, 
Tsidore Brasscyur, Esq. M.A. 
Tac Riv. Michael Biggs, M.A. Henry Warren, Esq. 
Lavy Visitors. 
The Duchess of Argyll. Mrs. Marcet. 
The Countess of Charle- y Rom ly. 
mont, Mrs. Stanley. 
ActinG Lapy Visrronrs. 
‘The Lady Monteagle. 
Mrs. Murray 
The Lady Laura Palmer. 
Mrs. Proctor. 
Mrs. Edward Romilly. 
The Lady Stanley of Alderley. 
The Lady Caroline Stirling. 
Mrs. Strutt. 
Miss Emily Taylor. 
Miss T+ ining. 


Lady Bell. 
Mrs. Booth. 
The Viscountess Canning, 


Mrs. Doug} 
Mrs. Wil 
ady Herschel. 

Mrs. Arthur Hobhouse. 

Mrs. W. M. James. Mrs. Hensleigh Wedgwood. 

Mrs. Jardine. Mre. Gordon Whitbread. 

Mes. Arthur Malkin Lady Wood. 

Miss Maurice. Miss Williams Wy an. 

Mrs. H. H. Milman. 
Arithmetic and Algebra ......... Mr. Cock. 

(Figure... .. ee y. Armitage, Mr. Varley. 

\ Landscape .. fr. Warren, Mr. Weigall. 
English Language and Literature - Plumptre. 
French > . Brasseur. 
Geography ‘ r. Nicolay, Mr. Johns. 
German . Bernays, Dr. Fischel. 


. Bennett, Mr. Baly. 





Drawing 


’. Nicolay, Mr. Brewer. 
Mr. Lacaita, Sr. Piaggi. 
Mr. Plumptre, Mr. Biggs. 
Natural Philosophy & Astronumy Mr. Cock. 
Philosophy—Moral and Mental .. 
Reading « Mr. Nico'ay. 
Divinity and Church History... Mr. Trench, Mr. Biggs. 
Mr. Huilah, Mr. May, Mr. 
Bannister, 
Michaclmas Term will commence Oct. 2, 1554, and will close 
Dec. 2 


Vocal Music..... Gounend semanas 


Lent Term will commence Jan. 18, 1855, and will close March 31. 

Exster Term will commence April 19, 1855, and close July 5. 

The Co!lege will be closed on the Prince of Wales’ birthday, 
Ash-Wednesday, Ascension-day, the Queen's birthday, and Whit- 
Monday. 

The fees are—a composition of £26 ‘s. for the year, or £9 9s. for 
one term ; or £1 Ils. Gd. per term, for those classes which meet 
twice in the week, and £1 Is. for those which mect once. All 
payments to be madeat entrance. 

Individual inst: uction in Vocal Music in its higher branches will 
be given by Mr. George Benson, under the direction of Mr. Hullah; 
and in Instrumental Music by Messrs. R. Barnett, O. May, and W. 
Dorrell, under the direction of Mr. Sterndale Bennett. Instruec- 
tion for advanced pupils in drawing and its various applicetions 
will be sim ly arranged, under the direction of the Professors of 
Drawing. ne fee, three guineas per term. 

Instruction in othe? subjects not suited to class teaching may be 
obtained on the same terms. 

The Drawing-room is open to pupils for practice from two to 
four o’clock on Tucsdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays during term. 


PREPARATORY CLASS FOR CHILDREN ABOVE EIGHT 
YEARS OF AGE, 
This Class has been established to supply the want of good Ele- 
mentary Instruction, and as introductory to the College Course. 
Arithwetic Mr. Cock. 
r. Plumptre. 
. Weigall. 
r. Flumptre. 
. Brasseur. 
Geozraphy ¥ 
German (Evyr 
History, Ancient 
Ditto, English.. 
Italian (Etymology). . Lacaita. 
i Plumptre, 
Reading... Nicolay. 
Vocal Music 
Calisthenic Master 
Lady Superintendent 
ASSISUANE 6. cere eeeee eeeneeee 





QUEEN’S COLLEGE continued. 


The year of study extends from the last week in September to 
the last week in July, with vacations at Christmas and Laster. 

The payment is £15 - for the year, for pupils under 13 years 
of ege, and £.1 for pupils above 13. 

Elementary instruction «n the pianoforte is given under the 
supcriatend nee of Mr. W.S. Bennctt. Fee, £2 2s. per term. 

Certifteates of proficiency are granted to ladies in any branch of 
knowledge on passing the required examinations. 

The ordinary periods of examination for certificates are the last 
week in each term, but ladies unable to attend at those times ma 
on special applicati n, be examined at any t me during term. Fee 
for firs: certificate, £1; for every other, 10s. 

Particulars may be ascertained at the College daily, from ten till 
four; and from the Deputy-Chairman at the College, every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday before two o'¢!ock. 

Lady Resident, Mrs. ROWSEL™. 


( UEEN’S COLLEGE, London.—Mrs. Dovers 
receives into her house, No. 69, Wimpole Sirect, Cavendish 
Square, Pupils of this Coliege for Board and Maternal Superin- 
rdence, Terms, 40 Guineas per annum. Reference to the 
Parents of Pupils. 








Now ready, gratis aud post free, 
LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 


-& EDITIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ALSO, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, at 
greatly reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 





i\\ URRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR SWITZER- 
LAND, revised to 1854, is NOW READY, and may be had 
of all Booksellers, 
Aibemarie Sweet, August, 1854. 
TLEY'’S RAILWAY LIBRARY, 
In fancy boards, price 's. 6d. 
PrASHIOn AND FAMINE; or, Cortrasts in 
Socicty. By Mrs. ANN STEPHENS. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER 
CoOWPER'S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited 
by SOUTHEY. Comprising his Poems, Correspondence, 
and Transiation:; with Memoir. Ilustrated with fifty fine en- 
gravings on st’ !, after designs by Harvey. ‘To be completed in 8 
Vol. 5, iaining Poetical Works. Post 8vo,cloth. 3s. 6d. 

an, 4,5,and 4, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN BRITISH CLASSICS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
RIOR’S. LIFE OF BURKE, (forming the 
first volume of BURKE'S WORKS.) New Edition, revised 
by the Author, with fine Portrait. Post Svo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 
BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
7 ENOPHON’S ANABASIS; or, Expedition 
’ I 
a of CYRUS: and MEMORABILIA; or, Memoirs of Socra- 
tes. Translated, with Notes, by the Rev. J. 8. WATSON, M.A.; 
and a Geographical Commentary by W. F. AINSWORTH, F.S.A., 
Post $vo, cloth. 45s. 
'y G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, Yo: 


BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER 
AMB’S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH DRA- 
MATIC POETS of th» time of Elizabe including his Se- 
lections from the Garrick Plays. Post §vo, ¢ 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4,5, and ¢, Y rk Street, Covent Garden. 





reet, Covent Garden. 








BOHN’S ECCLESIASTICAL LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
THE WORKS OF PHILO JUDMUS. 
Translated from the Greek by C. D. YONGE, B.A. Vol. I. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, Part 2, of 
[THE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
Iliustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY; Descriptions by C. 
JOHNSON, Esq. To contain at 46 Piates, and to be completed 
in Eight Monthly Parts, ful. coloured, at 3s.; partly coloured at 
Is. 6d. per Part. 
To be had throngh all Bookse'lers; and of the Proprietor, John 
E. Sowerby Mead Place, Lambeth. 


“THE FLIRT,” BY MRS. BURKURY. 
THE FLIRT. By Mrs. Burseury, Author of 
“ Florence Sackville” and ‘ Grammar School Boys,” will 
be published in the “ Court Jou * of this day. 
*,* Sent post free by all Booksellers and News Agents for 6?. 
W. Thomas, Publisher, 21, Catherine Street, Strand, 
{RACE AGUILAR’S WORKS. 
Adanted for Presents, Birthday Gifts, &c. &e. 
1. HOME INFLUENCE. Price 6s. 6d. 
2. THE MOTHER'S RECOMPENSE. 


"3. WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP. Price 6s. 6d. 
4. THE VALE OF CEDARS. Price 6s. . 
5. THE DAYS OF BRUCE. Price 7s. 6d. 
6. HOME SCENES and HEART STUDIES, 

Price Gs. 6d. 


7. THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL. 


price 12s. 
Groombridge and Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster Row, London. 





2 vols., 





. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 





THE LIFE AND CORRESPOND- 


ENCE of LORD METCALFE, late Governor-General 
of India, Governor of Jamaica, and Governor-General of 
Canada. From Unpublished Letters and Journals pre- 
served by his Lordship, his Family, and his Friends. 
By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, Author of “The History 
of the War in Afghanistan,” 2 vols, Svo, 36s, 


ir 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the 


REIGN of FERDINAND and ISABELLA, Crown 
post, price 4s., handsomely printed and bound. 
(arly next week, 


To be shortly followed by 


THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO, and THE 
CONQUEST OF PERU, 


Ill, 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the 


REIGN of FERDINAND and ISABELLA. 3 vols, 
crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. per vol., with plates, and hand- 
somely bound, 


THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 
Same price, 

THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 
price. 


THE CRITICAL ESSAYS, 


3 vols. 
3 vols. Same 


3s, 6d. 


Ly, 


HISTORY OF THE REIGNS OF 
LOUIS XVIII. and CHARLES X. By EYRE EVANS 
CROWE, Author of “The History of France.” 2 vols, 
8vo, 28s. 

“Notwithstanding the prior appearance of Lamartine’s 

* History of the Restoration,’ and Alison’s ‘Europe since 

the Battle of Waterloo, Mr. Crowe’s work may take its place 

as the most useful and best of the three,’—Spectator, 


%; 


The Second Edition of GUIZOT’S 


HISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL AND THE 
ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH, 2 vols, Svo, 28s, 


vi. 


The Second Edition of GUIZOT’S 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH REVOLUTION, 2 vols, 
8vo, 28s, 


Vit, 


NARRATIVES of PASSAGES in 


the GREAT WAR with FRANCE, from 1799—1810, 
By Lieut.-General SIR HENRY BUNBURY, K.C.B., 
formerly Quartermaster-General to the Army in the 
Mediterranean. 8vo, with Maps, lis, 
“A volume of the deepest interest. It is not merely a 
contribution to history, it is a history itself.”—United Ser- 
vice Gazette, 


VIItr, 


DIARY kept during a YEAR'S 


JOURNEYING and RESIDENCE in NORTHERN 
PERSIA and the Provinces of TURKEY adjacent to 
the South-West of RUSSIA. By Lieut.-Col. STUART, 
13th Light Infantry. 8vo, 12s. 
“ Our records of Persian habits and manners are somewhat 
scanty. The work contains a great deal of curious and 
valuable matter,”—Literary Gazette, 


Ix 


HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, 


from the EARLIEST PERIOD to the REFORMATION. 
By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, Author of “The Bampton 
Lectures,” “The Latin and English Dictionary,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


“To the many obligations which Mr. Riddle has formerly 
conferred on the students of ecclesiastical history, he has 


i: ~ ad & new one by the publication of these two volumes, 
i Pind tse 


cal value of this work is deserving of all com- 


AA, bzpgndgtipa.”—John Bull, 


arcs 
 \_Riewipo\ Bentiry, New Burlington Street. 


ss. fot 4°35} (Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


on 








Immediately, in One Volume, post Svo, 


THE BALTIC, THE BLACK SEA, & THE CRIMEA. 
) ) MIA; 
Comprising Travels through Arussia, 
WITH A VOYAGE DOWN THE VOLGA TO ASTRACHAN, AND A TOUR 
THROUGH CRIM TARTARY. 
By CHARLES HENRY SscorTt, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 





NEW WORK ON HIMALAYAN PLANTS, 
By DR. HOOKER. 





Preparing for publication, in a handsome Folio Volume, with Twenty-four Plates (uniform with ‘The Rhododendrons 
of Sikkim-Himalaya’) and an Illuminated Title-page, price Five Guineas coloured, 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
STKKIM-HIMALAYAN PLANTS, 


CHIEFLY SELECTED FROM DRAWINGS MADE IN SIKKIM UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE 
OF THE LATE 
J. F. CATHCART, Esq., Beneat Crvin Service. 
THE BOTANICAL DESCRIPTIONS AND ANALYSES 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D. F.R.S. 
Che Plates executed m Lithography by Wi. Fitch. 


* * Subscribers ave requested to send their names, addressed to Dr. Hooker, to care of the Publisher, 


LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





Now ready, Third and Cheaper Edition, price 3s, 6d, 


TALPA; 


CHRONICLES OF A CLAY 
By CHANDOS WREN HOSKYNS, Ese. 


“ The book is as amusing as a novel.”—Atheneum. 


“ Tf there still remains a real, living, unsatisfied Protectionist, we in all heartiness and good-will recommend to him the 
amusing and instructive ‘ Chronicles’ before us.”—Sherborne Journal, 


“The author of ‘Talpa’ has elicited humour, wisdom, and we had almost said romance, out of a Clay farm, In what 
superficially appears the most unpromising and unfertile of themes, he has found materials for a volume of such interesting 
and suggestive matter as has seldom been written about agriculture, The general reader will find much useful information 
from ‘The Chronicles of a Clay Farm,’ which combines, with all the interest of a modern novel, practical lessons of the first 
importance.”—IHertford Mercury. 

“ To find so much practical truth, conveyed with such brilliancy of fancy and literary power, is somewhat unusual in 
agricultural literature; but we have scarcely ever seen a more successful illustration of the author’s motto from Horace, 
of telling the truth in a laughing way.”—Caledonian Mercury. 


THE FARM. 


** Of the Original Edition at 8s., illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, only 
a few Copies remain. 





’ 


LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





Just published, price 2s, 6d., cloth elegant, 


SHADOWS AND SUNBEAMS. 


BEING A 
SECOND SERIES OF ‘FERN LEAVES FROM FANNY’S PORTFOLIO’ 


With Illustrations by GkoRcE THOMAS. 





LONDON; WM, 8, ORR AND CO., AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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REVIEWS. 

Firmilian; ov, the Student of Badajoz. A 
Spasmodie Tragedy. By T. Percy Jones. 
Blackwood. 

Tue admirers of the ‘ Festus’ and ‘ Balder’ 

school of poetry will be sorely puzzled what 

to make of this book. ‘The sense of humour 
not being a quality in which they abound, 
they will be unable to form even a surmise of 
the delicate sarcasm which runs through both 
story and style; while the dash of the imagery, 
and the brillianey and vigour of the versifica- 

tion, will make them feel the presence of a 

poetic power which even these complacent 

gentlemen must envy. _There are passages 
mystical enough for Bailey or Dobell, suiii- 
ciently full-Aavoured for Alexander Sinith. 

It is true that Perey Jones does not rise to 

the audacious profanity of any of these gen- 

tlemen, and his voluptuousness is covered 
witha blushing reserve to which the poets of 
the new school rise superior. He hasastory, 
moreover, coherent and well developed—an 
element of attraction which your spasmodic 
bard despises ; and you ean generally under- 
stand what he would be at—a result which 
the latter worthy takes good care the acutest 
of his readers shall never attain. THis meta- 
phors, too, are generally to the purpose, and 
stick to the memory; and they do not explode 
over his page like a Vauxhall firework, bewil- 
dering the eye with a momentary glare, and 
then expiring in vacancy. It is no wonder, 
then, that when ‘ Firmilian’ was reviewed in 

‘Blackwood’ some months ago, not a few 

critics of the press took the part of the poet 

against the reviewer, never suspecting the 
identity of both, and maintained the poetry 
to be fine poetry, and the eritic to be a dunce. 

Now that we have the complete drama before 

us, it is quite delightful to see that the hoax 

is still as successful as before, and that Percy 

Jones's work has been dealt with by several 

critics as a serious effort in the spasmodic 

style. Others, who have a vague idea that a 

satire is meant, have fallen foul of it, as an 

unfair attack upon their pet bards, more 
especially Alexander Smith. But it is clear 
that Dobell’s ‘Balder,’ and not Smith's 

‘Drama of Life,’ is chiefly aimed at; and the 

ultimate verdict on the book will no doubt 

he, that it is parody of the first class, imitat- 
ing and rivalling the thing parodied in its best 

points, and showing up its absurdities with a 


pungency of humour, which a knowledge of 


the som will heighten, but is not essen- 
tial to enable the reader to appreciate. 

The source of action in ‘ Balder,’ if there be 
any action at all in that monstrous monologue, 
is the desive of the hero to make acquaintance 
with Death, vicariously, in order that he may 
work up his own sense of bereavement into 
that epic, which, by its magnificence, is to 
put an extinguisher on all future essays in 
that dreary species of production. Finding 
the death of his child does not sutliciently 
stimulate the poetic estro, ‘Balder’ extin- 
guishes the lamentations of his distracted wife 
by the simple process of suffocation, or rather, 
we are led to infer as much, for it would never 
do for a poet: of the high style to tell any- 
thing clearly. ‘Balder,’ Part 2, when it ap- 
pears—which may Apollo long avert !—will 
no doubt inform the expectant world of the 
Tesults. What these may be, we can wait 
patiently to learn; but Percy Jones, whose 

revity is not his least merit, comes to the 





point, and gives us the issue of his hero’s | 


aspirations and practices in a natural and 
forcible manner. He, like “Balder,’ has set 
himself a great task—* Cain: a Tragedy ;’ 
but not being able to paint the first fratri- 
cide’s pangs until a preliminary murder has 
given him a notion of remorse, he starts on a 
career of crime with the purest poetical mo- 
tives, but with results not more satisfactory 
to the publishing trade than Balder.’ How- 
ever, it is best to let ‘ Firmilian’ speak for 
hinself. The drama opens in his study—all 
spasmodic dramas do—where the practical 
turn of his mind is revealed in certain forcible 


conclusions as to the mercenary character of 


the three learned professions :— 
“The lawyer speaks no word without a fee— 
st demands his tithes, and will not sing 
33 to help his brother's soul, 





reatorial key is made of ¢ 
None else will fit the wards;—and for the doctor, 
The good kind man who lingers by your couch, 
Compounds your pills and potions, fezls your pulse, 
And takes especial notice of your tongue; 
If you allow him once to leave the room, 
Without the proper greasing of his palia, 
Look out for Azrael!” 





This regular and somewhat prosaic utilising 
of the learning of the schools is, of course, 
quite beneath a genius like Firmilian’s. 
With a fine frenzy and mighty diction, not 
unlike old Marlowe's, he thus proclaims his 
mission :— 


“And shall I then take Celsus for my guide, 
Confound my brain with dull Justinian’s tomes, 
Or stir the dust that lies o’er Augustine ? 

Not I, in faith! I’ve leaped into the air, 

And clove my way through wther, like a bird 
That flits beneath the glimpses of the moon, 
Right eastward, till I lighted at the foot 

Of holy Helicon, and drank my fill 

At the clear spout of Aganippe’s stream ; 

I’ve rolled my limbs in eestasy along 

The self-same turf on which old Homer lay, 

That night he dreamed of Helen and of Troy: 
And I have heard, at midnight, the sweet strains 
Come quiring from the hill-top, where, eushrined 
In the rich foldings of a silver cloud, 

The Muses sang Apollo into siecp. 

Then came the voice of universal Pan, 

The dread earth-whisper, booming in mine car— 

* Rise up, Firmilian—rise in might!’ it said; 

‘Great youth, baptised to song! Be it thy task, 

Out of the jarring discords of the world, 

To recreate stupendous harmonies 

K rrand in diapason than the roll 

Ainong the mountains of the thunder-psaln! 

Be thou ne slave of passion, Let not love, 

Pity, remorse, nor any other thriil 

at sways the aciions of ungifted men, 

Affect thy course. Live for thyself alone, 

Let appetite thy ready handmaid be, 

And pluck all fruitage from the tree of life, 

Be it forbidden or no, If any comes 

Between thee and the purpose of thy bent, 

Launch thou the arrow from the string of might 

Right to the bosom of the impious wretch, 

And let it quiver there! Be great in guilt! 

If, like Busiris, thou canst rack the heart, 

Spare it no pang. So shalt thou be prepared 

To make thy song 2 tempest, and to shake 

The earth to its foundation—Go thy way!’ 

I woke, and found myselfin Badajoz. 

But trom that day, with frantic might, I’ve striven 

To give due utterance to the awful shrieks 

Of him who first imbued his hand in gore,— 

To paint the mental spasms that tortured Cain! 

How have I done it? Feeb!y. What we write 

Must be the reflex of the thin 
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Noth! Foo!—foel! to lose thy precious time 

In Creaming of what may be, when an act 

Rasy to plan, and easicr to eilect, 

n teach thee everything! What—craven mind — 
Shrink’st thou from doing, for a noble aim, 

What, every hour, some villain, wretch, or slave 
Dares for a purse of gold? It is resolved— 

I'll ope the lattice of some mortal cage, 

And let the soul go free!” 























A draught of wine lends additional vigour 
to this resolution :— 
“But the victim? That 
Requires a pause of thought. I must begin 


With some one dear to me, or else the deed 
Would lose its flavour and its poignancy.” 


t 





His first thought is of ‘the tender, blush- 
ing, yielding Lilian” :— 
“What if I saved 
Her young existence from all future throes, 
And laid her pallid on an early bier? 
Why, that were mercy both to her and me, 


Not ruthless sacrifice. And, more than this, 
She hath an uncle an Inquisitor, 

Who might be tempted to make curious quest 
About the final ailments of his neice. 
Theretore, dear Lilian, live! i harm thee not.” 






The mixture of tenderness and diseretion 
here is exquisite. Mariana, “the blooming 
mistress of the moated grange,” next occurs 
to him, but he puts her aside with the reflec- 
tion that they are.not yet married .— 

“Tt will be time enough to think of her 
After her lands are mine; therefore, my own, 
My sweet afiianced, sleep thou on in peace.” 





Indiana—* that full-blown beauty of Abas- 
sin blood, whose orient charms are madness,” 
then crosses his faney, but she is too recent 
an accession to his erotic triumphs to be dis- 
posed of just at present. But then— 

“There’s Haverillo, mine especial fri 

A better ercature never framed av 

By dint of finver-s: amning : 

A proper poet by the gaping & 

Who know not me!” 
Just as we might imagine a Balder to speak 
of a Rogers. Nor does the analogy hold as 
to relative poetical merits only. Haverillo is 
rich and bounteous—has lent liberally to the 
less thrifty bard, whose acknowledgments, 
not available in the market, he holds within 
his desk—an easy crediter withal :— 

“Ho asks 

No instant payment for his fond advance, 

Nor yet is clamorous for the usufruct. 

How if, he being dead, some sordid slave, 

Brother or cousin, who might heir his wealth, 

Should chance to stumble on those bonds of mine, 

And sue me for the debt? That were enough 

To break the wanton wings of Pagasus, 

And bind him to a stall!” 

Besides, the sponge is not yet thoroughly 
squeezed, so “let him live and thrive!” At 
this point Firmilien’s meditations settle on 
three of his friends,—to wit, Garcia Perez, 
‘who ever stood above him in the schools ;”’ 
Alphonzo d’ Aguilar, whose Castilian hauteur 
has probably on some occasion wounded our 
hero’s sensitive spirit; and Alonzo Olivarez, 
who has the merit of being so near of kin to 
Mariana, Firmilian’s aflianced, that ‘“ his 
wealth accrues solely to her” :—~ 

“} love him like a brother. 
Re these my choice. I sup with them to-morrow.” 

Having settled this point, the means of 
death are the next consideration, and the aid 
of Raymond Lully, that “ quaint discourser 
upon pharmacy,” is invoked in the same ex- 
quisite vein of lumour :— 

“Did not Lucretia—not the frigid dame 
Who discomposed young Tarquin in her bower, 
Rut the con » andliberal Borzia— 
Consult thy pages for a sedative?” 

The specific is found—tasteless and not to 
be detected, and Firmilian’s mind is free to 
lose itself in an apostrophe to the moon— 
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The number aad variety of Firmilian’s 
anours is in siticet consonance with the ethies 





of the spasmodic school. ‘These genilemen, 
who are generally in the last stage of dyspers 
sia—fecble vegetarians, scarcely insurable at 


any premium, are as amorous on — as a 
score of satyrs. As the good Haverillo 
Sys :— 
“Nine muses waited at Apollo’s beck— 
Our modern poets are more amorous, 
And far exceed the stint of Solomon. 
But ’tis mere fancy ; inspiration all.” 
‘We do not wonder, however, to find the 
Mariana of our poet somewhat uneasy about 
the constancy of a gentleman of such compre- 
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hensive tastes, and seeking, in the next scene, 
some assurance from Haverillo to dispel her 
fears. Their colloquy is interrupted by the 
entrance of Firmilian, to announce the death 
of his old uncle, the Dean of Salamanca, leay- 
ing to him all the worldly goods— 

“Of that quiescent pillar of the church,” 

The inheritance, which, of course, is a mere 
creation of fancy, comes most opportunely to 
the poet— 

“For his last ducat slumbers in his purse, 
Without a coin to keep it company.” 

This dexterous hint opens the purse-strings 
of his friend, to whose offer of eighty ducats 
he yields with the reluctance and flow of fine 
sentiment characteristic of his tribe :— 

“T'd rather dash 
My hand, like Scievola, into the flame, 
Than vex my Haverillo! Oh dear heaven, 
If those who rail at human nature knew 
How many kindly deeds each hour brings furth— 
How man by man is cherished and sustained— 
They’d leave their carping. I will take your offer.” 

That dear Haverillo, all admiration for his 
friend, presses him to explain the change from 
gaiety to gloom which has of late come over 
him, and makes hin— 

“ Look like one that wrestles with a thought, 
And cannot fling it down.” 

To his inquiries after the intended tragedy 
on Cain, Firmilian replies that it is aban- 
doned, as too gloomy for his handling, and 
that henceforth he means to take his place— 


“With the large-hearted men who love their kind, 
(Whereof there seems a vast abundance now,) 
And follow your example.” 


Haverillo, in delight, asks if he will hear a 
little thing, in the manner of Horace— 
“T wrote the other day, on love and wine,” 
but Firmilian, who has no relish for the com- 
monsense school, denies his generous ally 


this poor privilege of friendship, with a mix- 
ture of firmness and enthusiasm altogether 
admirable :— 

“T would not listen to Apollo’s Inte 


With greater rapture. But my time is brief.” 


Haverillo retires, and a charming dialogue 
ensues between Firmilian and Mariana, in 
which he sueceeds in completely reassuring 
her, by the fluent falsehood and indignant 
assumption of injured innocence for which 
a gentleman of so strong a poetical tempera- 
ment is never at a loss. The next scene 
shows us Firmilian in hot controversy with 
his friends, Garcia Perez, D’Aguilar, and 
Olivarez, on the subject of female beauty, in 
which Firmilian’s catholic admiration of the 
sex breaks forth with startling fervour. The 
episode in Alexander Smith’s ‘Drama of 
Life,’ of the lady’s dalliance with her ‘ Cub of 
Ind,’ is here satirized with great skill, and 
as a specimen of vigorous versification the 

assage is equal to anything in our recent 
iterature. ‘The under-vein of coarseness is 
inevitable, and in the circumstances legitimate, 
which in the prototype it is not :— 
* T knew a poet once; and he was young, 

And intermingled with such fierce desires 

As made pale Eros veil his face with grief, 

And caused his lustier brother to rejoice. 

He was as amorous as a crocodile 

In the spring season, when the Memphian bank, 

Receiving substance from the glaring sun, 

Resolves itself from mud into a shore, 

And—as the scaly creature wallowing there, 

In its hot fits of passion, belches forth 

The steam from out its nostrils, half in love, 

And ha'f in grim defiance of its kind ; 

Trusting that either, from the reedy fen, 

Some reptile-virgin coyly may appear, 

Or that the hoary Sultan of the Nile 

May make tremendous challenge with his jaws, 

And, like Mark Anthony, assert his right 

To all the Cleopatras of the ooze— 

So fared it with the poet that I knew, 


He had a soul beyond the vulgar reach, 
Sun-ripened, swarthy, He was not the fool 





To pluck the feeble lily from its shade 

When the black hyacinth stood in fragrance by, 
The lady of his love was dusk as Ind, 

Her lips as pleateous as the Sphinx’s are, 

And her short hair crisp with Numidian curl. 
She was a negress, You have heard the strains 
That Dante, Petrarch, and such puling fools 

As loved the daughters of cold Japhet’s race, 
Have lavished idly on their icicles : 

As snow meets snow, so their unhasty fall 

Fell chill and barren on a pulseless heart. 

But, would you know what noontide ardour is, 
Or in what mood the lion, in the waste, 

All fever-maddened, and intent on cubs, 

At the oasis waits the lioness— 

That shall you gather from the fiery song 
Which that young poet framed, before he dared 
Invade the vastness of his lady’s lips.” 

Disgusted with thisloathsometoncof sensual- 
ism, D’Aguilar strikes Firmilian, and a brawl 
ensues, Which, however, is quieted upon an 
arrangement being made for a duel between 
them next morning. But the three friends 
are not destined to catch cold from the raw 
morning air. Firmilian has been the pur- 
veyor for their revel, and in some flasks of 
Ildefronso—a vintage new to the wine trade 
—has proved the efficacy of Raymond Lully’s 
anodyne mixture. Though his courage, there- 
fore, is of Bob Acres’ kind, he comes upon 
the ground next morning with none of that 
fire-eater’s qualms. On the contrary, when 
we next see him, which is in the cathedral 
cloisters, his sole disquietude is to find that 
he is as much a stranger to remorse as before 
he drugged the goblets of his friends. But a 
sensation so valuable for poetical purposes, 
he reflects, is not perhaps to be so cheaply 
bought, and— 

“The subtle alchemist, 
Whose aim is the elixir, or that stone, 
The touch whereof makes baser metals gold, 
Must needs endure much failure, ere he finds 
The grand Arcanum. So is it with me, 
I have but shot an idle bolt away, 
And need not seek it farther.” 

Atthis point hisattention is arrested by a dia- 
logue between a graduate, in whom the Oxford 
Malleus maleficorum is typified, and a priest, 
in which the former denounces the doctrines 
and the architecture of the Established Church 
with Ruskin-like vehemence, retiring with a 
prophecy— 

“That o’er the stones wherein you place your pride, 
Annihilation waves her dusky wing.” 

The suggestion is not lost on Firmilian, 
who indicates to the priest the probability of 
his young and enthusiastic friend realizing 
his own prophecy. This is to screen himself 
from the suspicion of a majestic plan of de- 
struction which he immediately puts into 
effect. As the graduate spoke, says Fir- 
milian,— 

“ Methought I saw the solid vaults give way, 
And the entire cathedral rise in air, 
As if it leaped from Pandemonium’s jaws,” 

Accordingly he blows up the cathedral, 
with half the ecg of Badajoz in the 
midst of their devotions, by means of— 

“Some twenty barrels of the dusky grain, 
The secret of whose framing in an hour 
Of diabolic jollity and mirth, 
Old Roger Bacon wormed from Beelzebub,.” 

Still ‘Cain’ does not advance. Remorse 
will not take hold upon Firmilian. On the 
contrary, he feels elated by the splendour of 
the spectacle presented by— 

“Pillars and altar, organ loft and screen, 
With a singed swarm of mortals intermixed, 
Whirling in anguish to the shuddering stars.” 

He feels he has been ‘too coarse and 
general in this business,” and that in sending 
to the moon such a herd of— 

“Uninspired dullards, unpoetic slaves, 
The rag and tag and bobtail of mankind,” 
he has committed no heavier sin than if he 
had merely smoked a hive of humble-bees. 
All the qualities of a victim sufficiently select 





to give him a chance of the much-coyeted 
sensation of remorse seem, however, to meet 
in his friend Haverillo, for whom, accordingly 
we now find him waiting at the summit of 
the pillar of St. Simeon Stylites. A dialowe 
. . 5 
ensues in the best spasmodic style, Firmilian 
metaphorical and selfish, Haverillo simple 
and generous, as usual. In vain the latter 
pleads for life. As a last sop to Cerberus, he 
offers his friend the ge of anew edition 
of his poems. This last indignity, so cuitine 
om . . ‘ed 5 
from a bard with a copyright of value to the 
amour propre of one whose poems the publi: 
will not buy, is fatal, and Firmilian hurls his 
lyrical friend from the summit of the colum, 
By a fine stroke of poctie justice the ill-starred 
Haverillo crushes in his fall * Apollodorus, « 
eritie,” editor, we presume, of the ‘ Badajoz 
\) bd . . 
Examiner,’ as that worthy is sending aloft to 
heaven the following invocation :— 
“Pythian Apollo! 

Hear me, O hear! Towards the firmament 

I gaze with longing eyes; and, in the name 

Of millions thirsting for poctic draughts, 

I do beseech thee send a poet down! 

Let him descend, e’en as a meteor falls, 

Rushing at noonday, 

(He is crushed by the fall of the body of Havent)” 


At last we might have expected to find 
Firmilian worked up into the poetic paroxys 
required for his antediluvian tragedy. But 
no ; instead of remorse he feels only triumph, 
and even Haverillo’s exit merely begets the 
wish that his other creditors could be disposed 
of in a like summary fashion. At last le 
begins to surmise that it is all up with “the 
firstlng of his soul—his tragedy,” and that 
his various murders have gone for nothing. 
Those who admire ‘ Balder’ must recognise a 
kindred spirit in the following soliloquy :— 

“ Alas! I fear 
I have mista’en my bent! What’s Cain to me, 
Or Ito Cain? I cammot realise 
His wild sensations—it were madness, then, 
For me to persevere. Some other bard 
With weaker nerves and fainter heart than mine 
Must gird him to the task. ’Tis not for me 
To shrine that page of history in song, 
And utter such tremendous cadences, 
That the mere babe who hears them at the breast, 
Sans comprehension, or the power of thought, 
Shall be an idiot to its dying hour! 
I deemed my verse would make pale Heeate’s orb 
Grow wan and dark; and into ashes change 
The radiant star-dust of the milky-way. 
I deemed that pestilence, disease, and death, 
Would follow every strophe—for the power 
Of a true poct, prophet as he is, 
Should rack creation!” 


The question now arises, into what nev 
channel shall Firmilian pour the sprightly 
runnings of his fancy. A theme of magi 
is canvassed and discarded, for a grand erotic 
poem, richer “than ever yet was heard 1 
praise of love,” apropos of which he deliver 
a commentary upon our classical teaching, 9 
pithy, and of such important practical besr- 
ing, that we must find room for it :— 


“Tet the cold moralists say what they will, 
I'll set their practice boldly ’gainst my verse, 
And so convict them of hypocrisy. os 
What text-books read their children at the schools’ 
Derive they Latin from a hymnal source, 
Or from the works of rigid anchorites ? 
Not so! That hog of Epicurus’ sty, 
The sensuous Horace, ushers them along 
To rancid Ovid. He prepares the way | 
For loose Catullus, whose voluptuous strain 
Is soon dismissed for coarser Juvenal. 
Take we the other language—Is there much 
Of moral fervour or devout respect 
That can be gleaned from old Anacreon’s lays, 
Or Sappho’s burning starts? What pious lore 
Can the alembie of the sage extract 
From the rank filth of Aristophanes ? 
Is Lucian holy reading? And, if not, 
Why, in the name of the old garden-god, 
Persist they in their system? Pure indeed 
Must be the minds of those compelled to wade 
Through all the dunghills of antiquity, - 
If they escape without some lasting stain. 
What do our moralists 2? To make things clear 
Which otherwise might ’scape the youthful sense, 
They write Pantheons—wherein you may read, 
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In most exact and undisguised detail, 

The loves of Jove with all his relatives, 

Besides some less conspicuous amours 

With Danaé, Europa, and the like. 

What merrier jests can move the schoolboy’s spleen, 
Than the rich tale of Vulcan and of Mais; 

Or of Apollo, when, in hot pursuit 

Of Daphne, ’stead of tresses in his hand, 

He found a garland of the laurel leaves? 
Well-thumbed, be sure, the precious pazes are 

That tell of Venus and of Mercury ! 

And shall the men, who do not shrink to teach 

Such saving doctrine to their tender sons, 

Accuse me if I shrine the same in verse, 

And with most sweet seductive harmony 

Proclaim the reign of Love o’er all the world 2” 

But the Nemesis of our poet is at hand. 
The Inquisition is on his traces, and the three 
ladies of his love, Lilian, Mariana, and Indi- 
ana, objecting to the Mormonite character of 
his domestic arrangements, direct the pursuit. 
The latter he sends to their graves in his own 
conclusive way. ‘The former, however, are 
not so easily dealt with, and we find our tra- 
gic bard, in the last scene, lost in mist upon 
a barren moor, to which he has fled, and 
where he is lured by ignes futui, into a pond 
inan old quarry, into which, some years be- 
fore, he had himself misled an old blind beg- 
gar, Whose prayer for alms had broken the 
chain of his poetic ruminations. 

How this is worked out we must leave the 
lovers of genuine parody to ascertain for 
themselves. Neither can we dwell upon any 
of the various episodes in which some of the 
leading absurdities of the day are cleverly 
glanced at. Tumour of a kind most rare at 
all times, and especially in the present day, 
runs through every page, and passages of true 
poetry and delicious versification prevent the 
continual play of sarcasm from becoming 
tedious. We can scarcely hope that this fine 
burlesque will operate a cure upon the 
poctasters of the spasmodic school—tribus 
tsanabiles Anticyris ; but it will open the 
eyes of many of their admirers, by showing 
them how easy it is fora man of real poetic 
power to throw off, in sport, pages of verse, 
sonorous and sparkling beyond that of their 
worshipped favourites, simply by ignoring the 
letters of nature and common sense, and 
dashing headlong on his Pegasus through the 
wilderness of fancy. Professor Aytoun, for 
we believe there is no doubt he is the veri- 

Jappey 7 es 
table Perey Jones, has accepted battle with 
is : 
our modern Nat. Lees, on their own ground 
and with their own weapons, and he has 
beaten them. 








Islamism: its Rise and Progress; or, the 
Present and Past Condition of the Turks. 
By F. A. Neale, Author of ‘ Eight Years 
in Syria.” Madden. 

History of the Byzantine and Greck Empires 
from MLVIL to MCCCCLUI. By 
George Finlay. Vol. If. Blackwood and 
Sons. [Second Notice. | 

Mr. Neate’s book does not profess to be 

More than a useful compilation, but it has 

steat merit as a concise and connected history 

of Islamism from the earliest times down to 
the present day. Brief sketches are given 
of the exploits and reigns of the Saracen 
caliphs in the East, in Africa, and in 

Spain, with notices of the chief events of 

Mohammedan history in various countries, 

before and after the foundation of the Otto- 

man empire. The narrative is brought down 
to the reign of the present Sultan, and the 
concluding chapters contain notices of the 
be now carrying on in the East. Mr. 


Prepared to meet the desire for information 


about a country and people in whom the 
people of Western Europe are now foreed to 
take unusual interest. Some portions of the 
history of Mohammedan nations are fami- 
liarly known to all who possess ordinary 
education, but we do not know any work 
which presents in the same compass a con- 
nected view of the general history of Islamism. 
Some parts of the narrative are necessarily 
very brief, but the facts are recorded with 
sufficient detail to sustain the continuity of 
the record of events. Thus the account of 
the capture of Constantinople by Mahmoud IT. 
is introduced by the following brief notice of 
the last dynasty of the Greek enipire, that of 
Michael Paleologus and his successors :— 

“For fifty-seven years did Constantinople 
remain in the hands of the Pranks ; when in 1261 
it was recaptured by the Greeks under the Emperor 
Michael Paleologus ; but the successors of this 
potentate grievously lacked military skill or spirit. 
Unapt to govern, enslaved by superstition, and 
mentally and physically reduced by licentiousness, 
the sceptre trembled in their hands. Under their 
sway the empire became more and more helpless. 
This was not unnoticed by those fiery enthusiasts 
the Turkish princes, who had announced themselves 
as the defenders of the Mahommedan faith, and the 
propagators at the sword’s point of the doctrines 
enunciated by the Koran. The capture of Galii- 
poli, as we have already seen, had given the race 
of Othman a footing in Europe; while the defeat of 
the Christians by Bajazct had inspired them with 
irrepressible ardour for the conquest of Constan- 
tinople; and, if practicable, of the whole of Europe. 

his doom, was, as we have further scen, averted 
for a time by the appearance of Timur-Bey-Tamer- 
lane ; who on the invitation of the Asiatic princes 
had come to oppose the Oitoman forces, and who 
had Jed the vanquished Bajazet to captivity and 
death. But Mahomed had been reinstated in his 
power. Amurath the Second had subdued the 
greatest part of the Byzantine Empire; and 
defeated the Poles and the Hungarians at the 
great battle of Varna. Mahomed the Second had 
ascended the throne; and the doomed hour for 
the fall of Constantinople was then close at hand.” 

The period here briefly alluded to is de- 
scribed at great length by Mr. Finlay in his 
learned and Jaborious work, of the subjects 
of which we have given a full account. We 
return to it only to quote part of lis deserip- 
tion of the siege and capture of the city, the 
whole of which is written with much spirit. 

“The first division of the Othoman army moved 
from Adrianople in the month of February 1453. 
In the meantime a numerous corps of pioneers 
worked constantly at the road in order to prepare 
it for the passage of the long train of artillery and 
baggage waggons. Temporary bridges, capable of 
being taken to pieces, were erected by the engi- 
neers over every ravine and water-course, and the 
materials for the siege advanced steadily, though 
slowly, to their destination. The extreme diffi- 
culty of moving the monster cannon with its im- 
mense balls retarded the sultan’s progress, and it 
was the beginning of April before the whole batter- 
ing-train reached Constantinople, though the dis- 
tance from Adrianople is barely a hundred miles. 
The division of the army under Karadja Pasha had 
already reduced Mesembria, Anchialos, Bizya, and 
the castle of St. Stephanos. Selymbria alone de- 
fended itself, and the fortifications were so strong 
that Mohammed ordered it to be closely blockaded, 
and left its fate to be determined by that of the 
capital. 

‘On the 6th of April, Sultan Mohammed IT. 
encamped on the slope of the hillfacing the quarter 
of Blachern, a little beyond the ground occupied 
by the Crusaders in 1203, and immediately ordered 





eale’s volumes may therefore be viewed as | 


the construction of lines, extending from the head 
of the port to the shore of the Propontis. These 
lines were formed of 2 mound of earth, and they 
| served both to restrain the sorties of the besieged, 





and to cover the troops from the fire of the enemy’s 
artillery and missiles. The batteries were then 
formed: the principal were erected against the gate 
Charsias, in the quarter of Blachern, and against 
the gate of St. Romanos, near the centre of the 
city wall. It was against this last gate that the 
fire of the monster gun was directed and the chief 
attack was made. 

“The land forces of the Turks probably amounted 
to about seventy thousand men of all arms and 
qualities; but the real strength of the army lay in 
the corps of janissaries, then the best infantry in 
Europe, and their number did not exceed twelve 
thousand. At the same time, twenty thousand 
cavalry, mounted on the finest horses of the Turko- 
man breed, and hardened by long service, were 
ready to fight either on horseback or on foot under 
the eye of their young sultan. The flect which 
had been collected along the Asiatic coast, from the 
ports of the Black Sea to those of the gean, 
brought additional supplies of men, provisions, and 
military stores. It consisted of three hundred and 
twenty vessels of various sizes and forms. The 
greater part were only half-decked coasters, and 
even the largest were far inferior in size to the 
galleys and galleasses of the Greeks and Italians. 

“The fortifications of Constantinople, towards 
the land side, vary so little from a straight line 
that they afford great facilities for attack. The 
defences had been originally constructed on a mag- 
nificent scale, and with great skill, according to the 
ancient art of war. Even though they were partly 
ruined by time, and weakened by careless repara- 
tions, they still offered a formidable obstacle to the 
imperfect science of the engineers in Mohammed’s 
army. Two lines of wall, each flanked with its 
own towers, rose one above the other, overlooking 
a broad and deep ditch. The interval between 
these walls enabled the defenders to form in perfect 
security, and facilitated their operations in clear- 
ing the ditch and retarding the preparation for 
assault. The actual appearance of the low walls of 
Constantinople, with the ditch more than half- 
filled up, gives only an incorrect picture of their 
former state. 

‘* Mohammed had made his preparations for the 
siege with so much skill that his preliminary works 
advanced with unexpected rapidity. The numeri- 
eal superiority of his army, aud the precautions he 
had adopted for strengthening his lines, rendered 
the sorties of the garrison useless. The ultimate 
success of the defence depended on the arrival of 
assistance from abroad; but the numbers of the 
Othoman fleet seemed to render even this hope 
almost desperate. An incident occurred that 
showed the immense advantage conferred by skill, 
when united with courage, over an apparently 
irresistible superiority of force in naval warfare. 
Four large ships, laden with grain and scores, one 
of which bore the Greek and the other the Genoese 
flag, had remained for some time wind-bound at 
Chios, and were anxiously expected at Constanti- 
nople. At daybreak these ships were perceived by 
the Turkish watchmen steering for Constantinople * 
with a strong breeze in their favour. The war- 
galleys of the sultan, under the command of the 
Capitan-pasha Baltaoghlu, immediately got under 
way to capture them. The sultan himself rode 
down to the point of Tophané to witness a triumph 
which he considered certain, and which he thought 
would reduce his enemy to despair. The Greeks 
crowded the wells of the city, offering up prayers 
for their friends, and trembling for their safety in 
the desperzte struggle that awaited them. The 
Christians had several advantages which their nau- 
tical experience enabled them to turn to good 
account. The great size of their ships, the strength 
of their construction, their weight, and their high 
bulwarks, were all powerful means of defence when 
aided by a stiff breeze blowing directly in the teeth 
of their opponents. The Turks were compelled to 
row their galleys against this wind and the heavy 
sea it raised. In vain they attacked the Christians 
with reckless valour, fighting under the eye of 
their fiery sovereign. ‘The skill of their enemy 
rendered all their attacks abortive. In vain one 
squadgon attempted to impede the progress of the 
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Christians, while another endeavoured to run 
alongside and carry them by boarding. Every 
Turkish galley that opposed their progress was 
crushed under the weight of their heavy hulls, 
while those that endeavoured to board had their 
oars shivered in the shock, and drifted helpless far 
astern. The few that succeeded for a moment in 
retaining their place alongside were either sunk by 
immense angular blocks of stone that were dropped 
on their frail timbers, or were filled with flames 
and smoke by the Greck fire that was poured upon 
them. The rapidity with which the best galleys 
were sunk or disabled appalled the bravest; and at 
last the Turks shrank from close combat, on an 
element where they saw that valour without expe- 
rience was of noavail. The Christian ships, in the 
meantime, held steadily on their course, under all 
the canvass their masts could carry, until they 
rounded the point of St. Demetrius and entered 
the port, where the chain was joyfully lowered to 
admit them.” 


It was not till the end of May that the city 
was taken by assault, the defences having 
been well sustained during the interval:— 


‘* Before the dawn of day, on the morning of 
the 29th May, 1453, the signal was given for the 
attack. Column after column marched forward, 
and took up their ground before the portions of 
the wall they were ordered to assail. The galleys, 
fitted with towers and scaling-platforms, advanced 
against the fortifications of the port protected by 
the guns on the bridge. But the principal attack 
was directed against the breach at the gate of St. 
Romanos, where two flanking towers had fallen 
into the ditch and opened a passage into the inte- 
rior of the city. The gate of Charsias and the 
quarter of Blachern were also assailed by chosen 
regiments of janissaries in overwhelming numbers. 
The attack was made with daring courage, but for 
more than two hours every point was successfully 
defended. In the port, the Italian and Greek ships 
opposed the Turkish galleys so effectually that the 
final result appeared to favour the besieged. But 
on the land side one column of troops followed the 
other in an incessant stream. The moment a divi- 
sion fell back from the assault new battalions occu- 
pied its place. The valour of the besieged was for 
some time successful, but they were at last fatigued 
by their exertions, and their scanty numbers were 
weakened by wounds and death. Unfortunately, 
Justiniani, the protostrator or marshal of the 
army, and the ablest officer in the place, received 
a wound which induced him to retire on board his 
ship to haveit dressed. Until that moment he and 
the emperor had defended the great breach with 
advantage, but after his retreat Sagan Pasha, ob- 
serving that the energy of the defenders was re- 
laxed, excited the bravest of the janissaries to 
mount to the assault. A chosen company led by 
Hassan of Ulubad (Lopadion), a man of gigantic 
frame, first crossed the ruins of the wall, and their 
leader gained the summit of the dilapidated tower 
*which flanked the breach. The defenders, headed 
by the Emperor Constantine, made a desperate 
resistance. Hassan and many of his followers 
were slain, but the janissaries had secured the 
vantage-ground, and fresh troops pouring in to 
their aid, they surrounded the defenders of the 
breach. The emperor fell amidst a heap of slain, 
and a column of janissaries rushed into Constanti- 

nople over his lifeless body. 

‘* About the same time another corps of the 
Othomans forced an entrance into the city at the 
Gate of the Circus, which had been left almost 
without defence, for the besieged were not suffi- 
ciently numerous to guard the whole line of the 
fortifications, and their best troops were drawn to 
the pvints where the attacks were fiercest. The 
corps that forced the Gate of the Circus took the 
defenders of the Gate Charsias in the rear, and 
overpowered all resistance in the quarter of 
Blachern. 

‘* Several gates were now thrown open, and the 
army entered Constantinople at several points. 
The cry that the enemy had stormed the walls pre- 
ceded their march. Senators, priests, monks, and 


nuns; men, women, and children, all rushed to 
seek safety.in St. Sophia’s. A prediction current 
among the Greeks flattered them with the vain 
hope that an angel would descend from heaven and 
destroy the Mohammedans, in order to reveal the 
extent of God’s love for the orthodox. St. 
Sophia’s, which for some time they had forsaken, 
as a spot profaned by the emperor's attempt at a 
union of the Christian world, was again revered as 
the sanctuary of orthodoxy, and was crowded with 
the flower of the Greek nation, confident of a mira- 
culous interposition in favour of their national 
pride and ecclesiastical prejudices. 

‘‘The besiegers, when they first entered the 
city, fearing lest they might encounter serious 
resistance in the narrow streets, put every soul 
they encountered to the sword. But as soon as 
they were fully aware of the small number of the 
garrison, and the impossibility of any further oppo- 
sition, they began to make prisoners. At length 
they reached St. Sophia’s, and, rushing into that 
magnificent temple, which could with ease contain 
about twenty thousand persons, they performed 
deeds of plunder and violence not unlike the scenes 
which the Crusaders had enacted in the same spot 
in the year 1204. The men, women, and children 
who had sought safety in the building were divided 
among the soldiers as slaves, without any reference 
to their rank or respect for their ties of blood, and 
hurried off to the camp, or placed under the guard 
of comrades, who formed a joint alliance for the 
security of their plunder. The ecclesiastical orna- 
ments and church-plate were poor indeed when 
compared with the immense riches of the Byzantine 
cathedral in the time of the Crusaders; but what- 
ever was movable was immediately divided among 
the soldiers with such celerity, that the mighty 
temple soon presented few traces of having been a 
Christian church. 

‘* While one division of the victorious army was 
engaged in plundering the southern side of the 
city, from the Gate of St. Romanos to the Church 
of St. Sophia, another, turning to the port, made 
itself master of the warehouses that were filled with 
merchandise, and surrounded the Greek troops 
under the Grand-duke Notaras. The Greeks were 
easily subdued, and Notaras surrendered himself a 
prisoner. 

** About mid-day the Turks were in possession 
of the whole city, and Mohammed IT. entered his 
new capital at the Gate of St. Romanos, riding 
triumphantly past the body of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, which lay concealed among the slain in 
the breach he had defended.” 


The frequent authorities cited by Mr. 
Finlay in his footnotes attest the carefulness 
and extent of his researches, and give the 
reader confidence in his accuracy and fidelity 
as an historian. 





Gomer. Second Part. Containing a Criti- 
cal View of the Cyinraeg, both Ancient and 
Present; with Specimens from the Works 
of the Oldest Cymric Poets. By John 
Williams, A.M., Oxon., Archdeacon of 
Cardigan. Hughes and Butler. 

AxrcnpEacon Witriams has published this 

as a supplement to his former volume on the 

language of the Cymry. In the first part of 

‘Gomer’ the author showed that the Cymraeg, 

“a most primitive and vigorous offshoot of 

the original language of the Noachidw,” fur- 

nishes to the student much traditional lore 
concerning the early history of mankind and 
their primeval civilization. Many striking 
illustrations were given of the fact that na- 
tions, and the British especially, had degene- 
rated from an early state of higher civilization, 
traces of which appeared not so much in mo- 
numental as in literary remains. In proof of 
this, specimens were presented of the oldest 
Cymric documents, and an exposition given 


of the knowledge and wisdom displayed in 
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them. The importance of the subject, and 
the spirit in which Archdeacon Willians 


regards its investigation, may be seen from 
the following passage :— 


_ ‘IT may express my belief that the long che. 
rished traditions of the Cymry respecting thei: 
oriental origin, their westward migration “to the 
shores of the German Ocean and of the Brit's 
Channel, of the primary occupation of wester 
Gaul and the British Islands by their ancestors 
and of the preservation, amidst all the vicissitudes 
of adverse and prosperous fortune, of their lan. 
guage and knowledge, which they properly deemed 
their best inheritance, may all be confirmed by 
sufficient evidence. : 

‘*We honour men like Cuvier and Owen, who 
from fragmentary bones taught us to re-construet 
the framework of animals long extinct, and to 
clothe the skeleton with its appropriate muscles 
and integuments, but more important the study 
and more lofty the labours of the Philologist who 
from the disjointed fragments of ancient languages, 
those precious monuments, not of the material 
world nor of the brute creation, but of the spiritual 
and intellectual man, is enabled to recover the 
ancients thoughts and sentiments which found 
utterance through their medium.” 


One department of the inquiry on which the 
anthor dwelt much in his former treatise, was 
the use in the Cymric language of words and 
forms expressing the intuitive beliefs of human 
nature, those primary truths upon which the 
philosophy of the conditioned depends. Qn 
this point the author has been gratified by 
receiving a letter from Sir William Hamilton, 
the highest of all authorities on such subjecis, 
who, after reading ‘Gomer,’ thus wrote to the 
author,—* In so far as your own execution is 
concerned, I am strongly impressed with the 
accurate knowledge you Duty of the doctrine 
of the conditioned, a doctrine which you illus. 
trate with great talent and perspicuity. It 
seems to me that every one must understand 
it as stated by you. The vestiges you have 
found of it in the ancient Cymraeg are cer- 
tainly most curious as they are most venerable. 
They can scarcely fail of exerting a very favour. 
able influence on philosophic opinion, and I feel 
much flattered that any speculation of mine 
should obtain so competent an advocate and 
so weighty an authority as is the language of 
your ancient people.” 

The present volume is chiefly occupied with 
fragments of the oldest Cymrie poems, in the 
original form, with translations and comments. 
The author endeavours to restore the ancient 
orthography, which exhibits a greater identity 
with a large class of vocables common to the 
civilized nations of Asia, North Africa, and 
Europe. He thinks that a great corrupt 
of Welsh orthography was introduced in the 
fifteenth century, possibly in consequence 0 
Glendower’s insurrection, and the barbarow 
laws passed by Henry IV. for the suppressio2 
of native learning, when words began to be 
written to suit the English pronunciation o 
the day. These and other questions we mu* 
leave for the consideration of Cambrian arch#- 
ologists, giving to our readers ee 4 one ¢t 
ample of the kind of subjects which are dis 
cussed in the work. Some lines of an ancieni 
British poem are quoted, the oldest probably 
that has reached us in unaltered form, up 
which the following remarks are made, pr 
fatory to the translation and commentaly. 
The opinion of Edward Llwyd is first give 
and then the author’s own view of the comp 
sition :— j 

‘« Edward Llwy¢, in his ‘ Archeologia,’ page 2, 
thus writes :—‘The following is the ancient lr 
guage of the Britons in the north of this Islan 
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[found it in the first leaf of an old Latin book, on | 
decayed vellum, written in a Gwyddelian hand 
about one thousand years ago (Llwyd wrote this 
about the year A.D. 1700). By the writing, and 
by a few more words of the same language, I am 
certain that the book has come from Scotland, and I 
can also compute the age of the manuscript. I know 
not whether it is the language of the Strathclyde 
Britons, or of the Picts or old Caledonians ; it is 
the oldest and strangest British I have yet seen. 
Ido not understand the aim and meaning of the 
lines.’ 

“Jt is now historically known that the Picti of 
the sixth and seventh centuries were the ancient 
('aledonians, who had retained their independence 
between the Forth, the Grampians, and the 
German Ocean, and who were of the same race, 
language, and religion as the ‘outhern Britons. 
In the struggle against the Romans they had been 
aided by the Scots of Ireland, who finally crossed 
over and settled peaceably in those districts, 
where they have ever since remained. 

“Tn the terrible break-up which immediately 
followed the final expulsion of the Romans, the 
Maiate, or the inhabitants of the spacious territory 
between the‘two walls, must have made common 
cause with the Picts and Scots, and have aided 
them in overthrowing all who, like Gildas, clung 
to the shadow of the Roman empire, and despaired 
of safety on any other terms than a servile tenure 
under a worn-out despotism. 

“Had not this been the case, it would not be 
possible to account for the existence within those 
limits of the warlike Britons, and their kings and 
chiefs, whom the Angles found in possession about 
the middle of the sixth century. 

“The language of these Britons is still extant 
in the remains of the Caledonian Merddin and 
other cotemporary writers, and does not differ 
essentially from the language of the Britons of the 
South. 

“Edward Llwyd, a good authority in such a 
case, ascribed the verses written on a leaf in a copy 
of ‘Juvencius,’ to Northern Britons and to the 
seventh century. At that time there were only 
four races in North Britain—the Cymry in Cum- 
bria and Strathclyde, the Scots in the Western 
Islands and Highlands, the Picts in the East, 
between the Pentland Frith and the Forth, and 
the Angles in Bernicia. The language of the 
manuscript is certainly neither Anglic nor Gaelic, 
although both Edward Llwyd and Edward Davies 
thought they recognised some words as decidedly 
Irish. It differs also considerably from the Cymric 
of Strathclyde ; but the difference is not lingual, 
but only dialectical, so that a scholar can recognise 
its substantial identity with the ancient British 
tongue. 

“Ido not hesitate to pronounce it an unique 
surviving specimen of the Pictish composition in 
the language mentioned by Beda, as a living 
speech in his day, and as the representative of the 
language of Galgacus and his Caledonians, par- 
tially perhaps affected by the intercourse estab- 
lished between the Picts and Scots during their 
long-continued struggles against Imperial Rome.” 


The number of our readers who understand 
the original is probably too small to make it 
worth while quoting it, or to justify us in 
dwelling further on the subject, but those 
Who are interested in _ and archz- 


ological researches will find some new and re- 
markable materials in this work on the 
Cymraeg. As a contribution to the history 
aud philosophy of language the book is 
valuable. If we are not satisfied that the 
ancient Cymry were as civilized and learned 
aid wise as Archdeacon Williams wishes us 
to believe, we can at least say that, as for- 
merly in ‘ Homerus,’ so now in ‘ Gomer,’ he 

$ written a most ingenious and learned dis- 
qusition, De sapientid veterum. 








The Dramatic Works of Mary Russell Mit- 
Jord. Author of ‘Our Village,’ &e. 
and Blackett. 

Ir is not to her dramatic writings that Miss 

Mitford owes the honourable place she holds 

among living authors. We say this although 


praises bestowed on her other dramas by dis- 
tinguished critics. 
duction to the present volumes, that she would 
have written many more tragedies, but ‘ that 


the pressing necessity of earning money, and | 


the uncertainty and delays of the drama at 
moments when disappomtment or delay 


weighed upon her like a sin, made it a duty | 
to turn — from the lofty step of tragic | 


poetry to the every-day path of village- 
stories.” This descent to lower literary 
ground may at first have appeared mortifying 
to Miss Mitford, but it was well for her per- 
manent reputation as well as for her imme- 
diate comfort. We are not insensible to the 
high merits displayed in her drainatic works, 
but she appears to far less advantage in the 
artificial dress and stilted style adopted for 
the stage, than when, with quiet easy natural 
grace, she charms every reader by her sketches 
of English village life and scenery. Of this she 
seems to be herself wisely conscious, when 
she tells us that these plays now collected 
and repriated at the earnest solicitation of a 
friend, Air. Francis Beinoch, had fallen into 
such utter oblivion, that she might also have 
forgotten them, but for an occasionally vague 
dream that they might be published after her 


hand was cold in the grave, and be received | author is not answerable, the situations were not 


with the kindly indulgence which follows the 
death of any one who has contributed to the 
public amusement. Now that the author 
herself edits her tragedies, she prays that 
they may be as mercifuliy dealt with as if in- 
deed published by an executor. We forbear 
from criticism on the plainer ground of the 
works not being new, but we must express 
our satisfaction with the pleasing and genial 
literary and dramatic recollections prefixed 
by Miss Mitford as an introduction to the 
work. From this we give a few extracts:— 

‘Tt was during the five years from ten years 
old to fifteen, which I passed at a London schvol, 
that my passion for the acted drama received its 
full development. At this school (well known 
afterwards as the residence of poor Miss 
Landon) there chanced to be an old pupil of 
the establishment who, having lived, as the phrase 
goes, in several families of distinction, was at that 
time disengaged, and in search of a situation as 
governess. This lady was not only herself'a poetess, 
(I have two volumes of verse of her writing,) but 
she had a knack of making poetesses of her pupils. 
She had already educated Lady Caroline Ponsonby, 
(the Lady Caroline Lamb, of Glenalvon celebrity,) 
and was afterwards destined to give her first 
instruction to poor L. E. L., and her last to Mrs. 
Fanny Kemble. She was, however, a clever 
woman, and my father eagerly engaged her to act 
by me as a sort of private tutor—a governess out 
of school hours. 

“© At the time when I was placed under her 
care, her whole heart was in the drama, especially 
as personified by John Kemble; and I am per- 
suaded that she thought she could in no way so 
well perform her duty, as in taking me to Drury 
Lane whenever his name was in the bills. 

‘Tt was a time of great actors. Jack Ban- 
nister and Jack Johnstone, (they would not have 
known their own names if called John,) Fawcett 
and Emery, Lewis and Munden, Mrs. Davenport, 
Miss Pope, and Mrs. Jordan, most exquisite of all, 
made comedy a bright and living art, an art as full 
as life itself of laughter and of tears; whilst the 


Hurst | 


She tell us, in the imtro- | 














glorious family of Kemble satisfied alike the eye 
and the intellect, the fancy and the heart. 

“John Kemble was, however, certainly Miss 
towden’s chief attraction to Drury Lane Theatre. 
She believed him—and of course her pupil shared 


| in her faith-——the greatest actor that ever had been, 
| or that ever could be ; greater than Garrick, greater 
remembering the popular success of #ienzi | 
as an acted play, and knowing the flattering | 


than Kean. Iam more catholic now ; but I still 
hold all my admiration, except its exclusiveness. 

“If Foote’s reputation have been injured, as I 
think it has, by his own double talent as an actor 
anda mimic, so the fame of John Kemble—that 
perishable actor’s fame—has suffered not alittle by 
the contact with his great sister. Besides her un- 
contested and incontestable power, Mrs. Siddons 
had one advantage not always allowed for—she 
was 2 woman. ‘The actress inust always be dearer 
than the actor ; goes closer to the heart, draws ten- 
derer tears. Then she came earlier, and took the 
first possession ; and she lasted longer, charming 
all London by her reading, whilst he lay in a 
foreign grave. Add that the tragedy in which 
they were best remembered was one in which the 
heroine must always predominate, for Lady Macbeth 
is the moving spirit of the play. But take cha- 
racters of more equality—MHatharine and Wolsey, 
Hermione and Leoutes, Corivolanus and Volumnia, 
Honlet and the Queen—and surely John Kemble 
may hold his own. How often have I seen them 
in those plays! What would I give to see again 
those plays so acted! 

‘* Another and a very different test of John 
Kemble’s histrionic skill was the lite and body 
which he put into the thin shadowy sketches of 
Kotzebue, then in his height of fashion. Mr. 
Canning, by the capital par ; of the ‘Anti- 
Jacobin,’ demolished the sentimental comedy of 
the German school, a litle unmercifally perhaps, 
for with much that wa » and absurd, and the 
bald gibberish of the translator, for which the 

+t 

only effective, but true. As Mr. Thackeray has 
soniewhere observed, the human heart was there, 
and John Kemble contrived to show its innermost 
throbbings. In Penruddock (ior The Wheel of 
Fortune is of German origin, although written by 
an Englishman), in Rol/u, in the 141¢ del Epée, 
three creations essentially various in form and in 
matter, nobody that seen him can forget his 
grace, his pathos, or the manner in which he lent 
a poetry of feeling to the homeliest prose. In the 
old French philanthropist particularly, a part which 
is nothing, the smallness of the means, the absence 
of all apparent effort, produced that perfection of 
art which looks like simple nature. Such were my 
first impressions of London acting.” 

There is a lively and amusing description 
of Covent Garden theatre, in the days when 
it was yet a temple of ‘the legitimate 
drama :’— 

‘‘ Captain Forbes, one of the proprietors, and a 
naval man, used to compare the stage with its 
three tiers of underground store-rooms and maga~ 
zines, and its prodigious height and complexity of 
top hamper aloft, to a first-rate man-of-war. That 
comparison is rather too flattering. To me—no 
offence to the Theatre Royal Covent Garden—it 
always recalled the place where I first made ac- 
quaintance with the enchantment of the scene, by 
reminding me of some prodigious barn. A barn it 
certainly resembles, vast, dusty, dusky and cavern- 
ous, with huge beams toppling overhead, holes 
yawning beneath, rough partitions sticking out on 
either side, and everywhere a certain vague sense 
of obscurity and confusion. 

‘When the eye becomes accustomed to the 
darkness, the contrasts are sufficiently amusing. 
Solemn tragedians—that is to say, tragedians who 
seem solemn enough in their stage gear at night— 
hatted and great-coated, skipping about, chatting 
and joking, and telling good stories like common 
mortals; indeed, the only very grave person whom 
I remarked was Mr. Liston; tragic heroines saun- 
tering languidly through their parts in the closest 
of bonnets and thickest of shawls: untidy ballet- 
girls (there was a dance in Foscar?) walking 
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through their quadrille to the sound of a solitary 
fiddle, striking up as if of its own accord from 
amidst the tall stools and music-desks of the 
orchestra, and piercing one hardly knew how 
through the din that was going on incessantly. 

**Oh, that din! Voices from every part, above, 
below, around, and in every key, bawling, shouting, 
screaming ; heavy weights rolling here and falling 
there, bells ringing one could not tell why, and 
the ubiqtitous call-boy everywhere! If one ele- 
ment prevailed amongst these conflicting noises, 
it was certainly the never-pausing strokes of the 
carpenter's hammer, which in our case did double 
duty, the new scenery of the morrow being added 
to the old scenery of the night. Double, too, were 
the cares not merely of the official before-men- 
tioned, the call-boy, but of his superiors, the 
stage-manager and the prompter; for whilst we, 
the new tragedy, held after our strange scrambling 
fashion possession of the stage, the comedy or opera 
of the evening was crowded into the green-room, 
to the great increase of cur confusion and their 
own; some of their people belonging to us, and 
some of ours to them, and neither party being ever 
in the proper place, so that there were perpetual 
sendings after their walking gentlemen and our 
walking ladies, the common property. 

‘‘The scenery, too, that part which was fished 
up from the subterraneous galleries, was fertile in 
blunders. I have known a fine view of the Rialto 
with a bit of Charing Cross for one wing, and a 
slice of the Forest of Ardennes for the other. 
Even the new scenes had their perils. Painter and 
manager would disagree as to the size of the moon, 
and a good half-hour was wasted one morning in 
experiments as to the best manner of folding the 
[muslin] clouds over the face of that bright 
luminary. 

“‘Then the turmoil about costume! A good 
deal of that squabbling was transacted in some 
remote part of the upper regions, where tailors 
and dress-makers held their court; but some of the 
difficulties descended upon the stage. There was 
a cloak in Julian, which having to act as a pall to 
the fair Annabel, never could be made wide enough: 
and all the precedents of all the Duke’s head- 
dresses in all the theatres of the world, from that 
in the Merchant of Venice to that in Venice Pre- 
served, never could persuade me that the tall in- 
verted drum assumed by Mr. Young was the 
proper bonnet of the Doge. This, however, was 
my own private grief. Through ail their courtesy, 
T had early made the discovery, that the less an 
author meddled in such matters the better. One 
dispute was open and general: it had reference to 
the proper time of assuming mourning. Donato 
(we are still talking of Foscarz) died in the third 
act: the question was, whether his son and 
daughter should put on black in the fourth—that 
is, the next morning. Parties were divided: the 
anti-blacks holding that it is not customary to go 
into mourning before the funeral. The debate 
ended, as debates in higher places are apt to end in 
our good kingdom of England, in a compromise. 
The lady appeared in the deepest sables that the 
dressmaker could furnish; her brother retained the 
radiant suit of satin and embroidery which he had 
worn from the commencement of the play; a 
manner of settling the dispute which, like the 
aforesaid compromises in higher places, had the 
effect of making both parties seem wrong. 

‘* No end to the absurdities and discrepancies of 
a rehearsal! I contributed my full share to the 
amount, and began pretty early, so soon indeed as 
the very first words that I ever uttered behind the 
scenes. There isa gun in Julian; and I, fright- 
ened by one when a child, ‘hate a gun like a hurt 
wild-duck;’ and the cnly time that I ever went to 
a review coaxed my father to drive me home before 
it began. I was only twelve years old then; but 
LThad not much improved by becoming a tragic 
authoress, for my first address to Mr. Macready 
was an earnest entreaty that he would not suffer 
them to fire that gun at rehearsal. They did fire 
nevertheless; as indeed if the gun had not gone off 
in the morning, it might have been forgotten at 

night; but the smiling bow of the great tragedian 








had spared me the worst part of that sort of fright, 
the expectation. 

“Troubled and anxious though they were, those 
were pleasant days, guns and all; days of hope 
dashed with so much fear, of fear illumined with 
its fitful rays of hope. And those rehearsals, 
where for noise of every sort nobody can hear him- 
self speak, where nobody is ever to be found where 
he is wanted, and nobody ever seems to know a 
syllable of his part; those rehearsals must have 
some good in them notwithstanding. In the midst 
of the crowd, the din, the jokes, and the confusion, 
the business must somehow have gone on; for at 
night the right scenes fall into the right places, the 
proper actors come at the proper times, speeches 
are spoken in due order, and, to the no small 
astonishment of the novice, who had given herself 
up for lost, the play succeeds. 

*- Not that I had nerve enough to attend the 
first representation of my tragedies. I sate still 
and trembling in some quiet apartment near, twice 
I think in a small room belonging to that good- 
natured person Mr. George Robins; and thither 
some friend flew to set my heart at ease. Gene- 
rally the messenger of good tidings was poor 
Haydon, whose quick and ardent spirit lent him 
wings on such an occasion, and who had full sym- 
pathy with my love for a large canvas, however 
indifferently filled.” 


Of the origin and history of her several 
tragedies, acted and not acted, an account is 
given in the introduction, besides notices pre- 
fixed to the several plays. Some of the 
triumphs and the trials to which dramatic 
writers are subject may be seen in the re- 
marks on the reception of Rienzi, and the 
suppression of Charles I.:— 


“When Rienzi, after a more than common por- 
tion of adventures and misadventures, did come 
out with a success rare in a woman's life, I missed 
the eager congratulations which I should have re- 
ceived from her who had taken so large a part in 
its previous history—missed her, the rather, 
perhaps, because no part of my success was more 
delightful than the pleasure which it excited 
amongst the most eminent of my female contempo- 
raries. Maria Edgeworth, Joanna Baillie, Felicia 
Hemans (and to two of them I was at that time 
unknown), vied in the cordiality of their praises. 
In Mrs. Hemans, this warmth was peculiarly gene- 
rous, for Julian, and The Vespers of Palermo had 
been placed, by circumstances, in such a position 
as might have made us rivals if we had not deter- 
mined to be friends. Kindness met me on every 
hand, from eminent men, from eminent women, 
still I missed her whose cheering prognostics had 
so often spurred me on, and whose latest interest 
in literature had been excited by this very play. 

«« And dramatic success, after all, is not so deli- 
cious, so glorious, so complete a gratification as, in 


our secret longings, we all expect to find. It is 
not satisfactory. It does not fill the heart. It is 


an intoxication, followed like other intoxications, 
bya dismal reaction. The enchanting hope is gone, 
and is ill-replaced by a temporary triumph—very 
temporary! Within four-and-twenty hours, I 
doubted if triumph there were, and more than 
doubted if it were deserved. It is ill success that 
leads to self-assertion. Never in my life was I so 
conscious of my dramatic short-comings as on that 
day of imputed exultation and yainglory. 

“‘Then came Charles the First and his calamities, 
of a very different sort from any of the former, since 
managers and actors were equally cager to bring out 
the play. The hindrance lay in Mr. George Colman, 
the licenser, who saw a danger to the state in per- 
mitting the trial of an English Monarch to be re- 
presented on the stage, especially a Monarch whose 
martyrdom was still observed in our churches. It 
was in vain that I urged that my play was ultra 
loyal ; that having taken the very best moment of 
Charles’s life, and the very worst of Cromwell's; 
and having, moreover, succumbed to the temptation 
of producing, as far as in me lay, astrong dramatic 








fact, done considerable injustice to the greatest 
man of hisage. Mr. Colman was inexorable 3 and 
the tragedy, forbidden at the two great houses 
was afterwards produced at a minor theatre with 
no ill effect to the reigning dynasty. I have te 
tained the original Preface, as giving a curious view 
of a state of things now happily passed away. Let 
me add that as consolations are to be found for 
most evils, if we will but look for them, so pleasanter 
associations present themselves even here in the 
kindness of the Duke of Devonshire, of Mr, Serle, 
and very recently of Mr. Jerrold.” 

Of various other distinguished names there 
are interesting personal recollections, as this 
of Gifford of the *‘ Quarterly :’°— 

In my very early girlhood, I had followed my 
destiny as a pupil of Miss Rowden, by committing 
the sin of rhyming. No less than three octavo 
volumns had I perpetrated in two years. They had 
all the faults incident to a young lady’s verses, and 
one of them had been deservedly castigated by the 
‘Quarterly.’ ”’— 

To which is subjoined the following note :— 
“This article was fortunate for the.writer at a 
far more important moment. Mr. Gifford himself, 
as I have been given to understand, feeling that, 
however well deserved the strictures might be, an 
attack by his great Review upon a young girls 
first book, was something like breaking a butterfly 
upon the wheel, made amends by a criticism in a 
very different spirit on the first series of ‘Our 
Village,’ which was of much service to the work. 
I mention this, because it is honourable to the 
memory of one whom I never even saw, but who 
was probably, like many other people, kinder than 
he seemed.” 

Of the late Mr. Justice Talfourd we have 
this incidental notice:— 

“T was about to relinquish the pursuit in 
despair, when I met witha critic so candid, a friend 
so kind, that, aided by his encouragement, all 
difficulties seemed to vanish. I speak of the 
author of ‘Ton,’ Mr. Justice Talfourd, then a very 
young man, although old in literary reputation, and 
helping me, as he has helped many a struggler 
since, by the most judicious advice and the heartiest 
sympathy. ‘Foscari’ was the result of this er 
couragement—a womanish play, which acts better 
than it reads. Indeed, beg at Oxford, wher 
an excellent company was performing during the 
long vacation, I heard that it contained no fewer 
than four fair Camillas who had acted my heroine 
in different circuits. ‘Foscari’ was quickly fl 
lowed by ‘ Julian,’ originally suggested by the firt 
scene of the ‘Orestes’ of Euripides, whic 
happened to be given that year at Reading School. 

The pages about Reading School and its 
renowned master, Dr. Valpy, will awaken 
agreeable recollections in elderly readers 0 
Miss Mitford’s book. The dramatic pieces 
in the second volume were originally contr 
buted, some to ‘The London Magazine,’ aul 
the rest were written, the author tells © 
“for various annuals, in the palmy days 0! 
those pretty books; the days of ‘Thomas Hoot 
and of Winthrop Praed, of Mrs. Hemaus 
and of L. E. L., when engrzvings wert 
mingled with prose and verse, and neither 
verse nor prose was written to illustrate the 
pictures.” 





The Neinesis of Power: Causes and Forms (f 
Revolution. By James Augustus St. Jobs. 
Chapman and Hall. ; 

Tue title of Mr. St. John’s book stands 

need of interpretation ; and he gives the! 

lowing prefatory account of it :— 
‘* Nemesis is the personification of Justice, ane 

is, therefore, engaged equally in rewarding an i 

punishing. Her movements are slow, but i 

sistible; and She is ever at work in human society; 





contrast between the characters, I had, in point of 
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tion to the Wicked. She may be regarded, there- 
fore, as the inseparable attendant on Power, to 
whold and encourage it when exercised for the 
benefit of mankind, to repress and chastise it when 
perverted to their injury or destruction. 

The work of this avenging power, the per- 
gnification of Providence in the control of 
national events, is traced in a review of the 
causes and forms of revolution in continental 
countries, especially in France. The true 
causes of the dreadful outbreak of popular 
yiolence at the first French Revolution are 
shown to have sprung from the profligacy 
of the Court, the corruption of the clergy, 
and the despotism of the nobles and privi- 
leged classes. In the description of the state 
of society in France, and in other countries, 
the author presents many striking historical 
facts, and expounds the true principles of 
national revolutions. At the present time the 
following remarks on the political and finan- 
cial condition of the two great despotic 
powers of Europe, Russia and Austria, will 
be read with interest :— 

“The policy of the Russian government, which 
seeks above all things to perpetuate tyranny, 
prevents at the same time the growth of intel- 
ligence, because knowledge is not only power, 
but a power irreconcilable with arbitrary sway. 
Toeducate the people there, would no doubt be 
to multiply wealth, but it would at the same 
time be equally certain to scatter far and wide 
the seeds of revolution ; for wealth also is power. 
aud its possessors are in general little disposed to 
abandon what they have earned by toil and in- 
dustry to the capricious ambition of despotism. By 
the operation of causes not within the control of the 
government, a great change has taken place even 
in the national character of the Muscovites. The 
men of property, who have traded and travelled 
and thought, look with secret disapprobation upon 
the conquering schemes of the Czar, which must 
be matured more or less at their expense, and 
already revolve in their minds the means of check- 
ing his reckless ambition. This will lead to the 
combination of the mercantile classesand the nobles, 
and create by degrees a check to the authority of 
the crown, in all likelihood through insurrection 
and violence. Meanwhile the poverty of the State 
obstructs the organization and marching of great 
armies. The soldiers, ill-clothed and ill- fed, engage 
with little ardour in carrying out the designs of 
their master. The mortality in all distant cam- 
paigns is enormous. In whatever direction they 
move, the hospitals are crowded with the living, 
the ditches and bogs with the dead; and fearing 
from the beginning what is likely to be their fate, 
they desert in multitudes whenever circumstances 
enable them to escape from their regiments. 

“Austria affords another instance of the poverty 
engendered by despotism. ‘The Athenian orator, 
in his harangues, used to ridicule those paper bat- 
talions, as he denominated them, with which the 
contemporary Grecian states habitually menaced 
eich other, The sovereigns of the house of Haps- 
burgh have been great proficients in the same 





system of strategy, by which, however, they 
have frequently succeeded in exciting throughout 
Christendom an extraordinary apprehension of | 
their power; but the most sordid indigence 
lurks in the imperial treasury. Every act, 
therefore, of unjust aggression, is preceded by | 
hegotiations with the children of Israel for the | 
means of perpetrating the crime. If these | 
wily coadjutors of tyranny, dissatisfied with the 
offered percentage, persist in holding back their | 
gold, the complicated apparatus of oppression, the | 
navy dragoons, the light and gay hussars, the 
Stalwart infantry, the formidable parks of artillery, 
must remain immovable. Sometimes it happens, 
‘trough the operation of this cause, that whole | 
Tegiments are reduced to skeletons, that there are 
muskets and haversacks without men to bear them, | 
tavalry corps without horses, and whole armies half: | 
"shed and depressed, crawling about ip tatters, | 
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with the bitterest rage in their hearts against those 
who have reduced them to so despicable a state. 
Tn the old wars of the Low Countries, the Spanish 
soldiers were frequently compelled to subsist by 
begging ; and when this proved unproductive, by 
robbing in the streets, or on the highway. Occa- 
sionally their destitution urged them to still more 
desperate attempts; they took towns by storm, 
lived there at free quarters, defended them against 
the royal troops, and persevered in their hopeless 
independence till they were overcome and cut to 
picces. 

“Tf things have not proceeded thus far in the 
Austrian armies, they are fast verging towards the 
same point ; while the political organization of the 
empire is, if possible, in a still more disordered con- 
dition. In Bohemia, Croatia, Hungary, and above 
all in Italy, people of all ranks are animated with 
profound disaffection ; the Italians, more especially, 
are universally impregnated with republican prin- 
ciples, and looking forward to the Nemesis of revo- 
lution to avenge them on their oppressors. All that 
can be expected of an indignant population they 
accomplish for the ruin of the imperial financiers ; 
and it seems not improbable that the deficit caused 
in the public revenue, by this and other means, 
will commence the disruption of that organized mass 
which we denominate Austria.” 


Among the mischievous influences at work 
in modern society, Mr. St. John does not 
hesitate to speak plainly of Popery. Many 
literary men are disposed to avoid this sub- 
ject, under the mistaken idea that itis illiberal 
to refer to religious differences, which can 
only affect individual character. But no 
student of history or observer of life can pre- 
tend to be ignorant of the pernicious working 
of the Papal system, both on national charac- 

er and on the general progress of mankind 
in knowledge and happiness. Making due 
allowance for the distinction to be drawn 
between the Romish Church as a religious 
community, and the Papacy as a political 
power working through spiritual agency, of 
Popery and the Jesuits thus Mr. St. John 
writes :— 

‘* At the head of all churches, considered simply 
as instruments of mental subjugation, stands that 
of Rome. Uniting in itself the focus of secular 
despotism and ecclesiastical imposture, it extends 
its empire over much the greater part of Christen- 
dom. Wherever intellect has exhibited a disposi- 
tion to be refractory, whether against kings or 
priests, the Papal system, sympathising profoundly 
with tyranny, has invariably placed its racks and 
gibbets, its wheels and pulleys, its chains and dun- 
geons, its thumbscrews and martyr-flames, at the 
service of oppression. By a steady adherence to 
this policy, framed with consummate craft and 
developed with intrepid villany, it has succeeded in 
defrauding a majority of Christian nations of their 
inalienable birthright—liberty. Spain, once filled 
with a chivalrous and gallant population, has sunk 
gradually through the chilling influence of priests 
and monks. almost to a level with the grovelling 
tyrannies of Africa. In Austria and throughout 
Germany, except where Protestantism is  esta- 
blished, a formidable ecelesiastical militia sup- 
presses all tendencies towards liberalism. 

‘* Modern society looks with wonder and terror 
at the secret combinations of former ages as de- 
lineated by history, and is unconscious that similar 
combinations exist in its own bosom, organized by 
monarchs and priests for the subversion of freedom, 
The same Jesuits who co-operated with the Ferdi- 
nands, the Philips, and the Rodolphs, in extirpat- 





ing religious and liberal ideas from the popular | 
mind, are still labouring under the descendants of | 
those despots at exactly the same task. Scarcely | 
any fireside is free from the intrusion of this black 

fraternity, which has become indispensable to abso- | 
lute princes. Hence, though the order has at 

various times been hunted down and suppressed, it | 
is sure to revive again to meet the exigencies of | 
arbitrary power. The numerous revolutions in | 





France have been rendered completely nugatorY 
by the disciples of Loyola. Openly, or in disguise’ 
they are ever at hand to bar the emerging of the 
people ‘into light. Their mission is to inculcate 
immorality, servility, meanness, ignorance—every- 
thing that can lead mankind to bow their neck 
patiently to the yoke. 

‘“* Like the Greek priests, or the pagan proto- 
types of Rome, they distinguish themselves by 
their solicitude to accomplish the apotheosis of 
imperial guilt. The blood of the people sends up a 
sweet savour to their nostrils, they bless the nand 
that perpetrates a street massacre, they diffuse 
themselves through villages and hamlets, they 
creep stealthily into the dwellings of the peasants, 
they ingratiate themselves with helpless mothers 
and children, whom they pollute by their supersti- 
tions, till they are ready to lisp or mumble with 
adoration the name of the destroyer of their kindred. 
This demoralizing process we have witnessed with 
deep athiction in France, where the struggle hence- 
forward must be between the Republic and the 
Jesuits. One of these powers must be exterminated 
before the other can triamph. Liberty, however, 
is now depressed, its advocates are in prison or in 
exile, and not a few of the most distinguished have 
expiated their attachment to it with their lives. 
When the day of retribution comes, the people in 
all likelihood will put in practice the lesson which 
the past has taught them. They have tried modera- 
tion, and it has not answered their hopes. Next 
time they will probably make an experiment in the 
opposite direction.” 


That the writer is not animated by hos- 
tility to religion or to its ministers, while 
speaking of the abuses of ecclesiastical influ- 
ence, will be seen from the following earnest 
and eloquent appeal :— 


** How has it come to pass, that among nations 
which embrace with all the earnestness of convic- 
tion the sacred truths of the Gospel, the members 
of the Sacerdotal caste are nearly always viewed 
with suspicion and distrust? Observing them to 
be the antagonists of intellect, the people acquire 
with the first rudiments of knowledge, something 
like hostility to ecclesiastical bodies. No cha- 
racter is more venerable than that of a minister of 
Christianity, yet in many parts of the world, 
though completely under its dominion, the very 
name of a priest inspires aversion. The reason is, 
that laying aside the real characteristics of their 
high calling, the clergy have degenerated into a 
profession, intent like other men on the accumula- 
tion of capital, or the acquisition of honours and 
distinctions, with whatever else awakens the ambi- 
tion, or constitutes the reward of mere worldlings. 
Iam sensible that we must not task too severely 
the virtues of human nature. It is part of our lot 
here, though certainly the part of which we should 
be least proud, that the energy necessary to the 
pursuit of all active employments, requires the 
stimulus of gain. Yet certainly it seems not un- 
reasonable to expect that the noblest and loftiest 
feelings of our nature, the love of God and of 
mankind, should inspire some degree of contempt 
for secular possessions. If, in all the earnestness 
and sincerity of our souls, we lay up our treasure, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through nor steal, we 
may very well be content to behold other men pass 
us by, in the race after titles and riches. 

‘Christ had neither titles, nor possessions, nor 
home, nor family, nor friends. The world gave 
him nothing,—searcely the bread required to sup- 
port his sacred life. Yet went he about inde- 
fatigably, night and day, in heat and cold, in 
hunger and weariness, in contempt often, in danger 
always, revealing to those with whom he was 
allied by his humanity, the way to be reconciled 
with God. 

“ His Apostles and immeiiate disciples followed 
humbly and patiently in the same track. De- 
spised by grandeur, persecuted by governments, 
neglected by most men, they were so far front 
organizing a State Church, or desiring to organize 
one, that they purposely avoided all connexicn with 
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the people in authority. Taking example by their 
Divine Master, it was to the poor they preached. 
But the power of God went along with them, and 
softened the flinty rock under their feet, and 
spread them a pillow in the wilderness, and gave 
them bread to eat which the world knew not of, 
and enveloped them with a light from heaven, and 
blessed them even here with the sweetest of all 
inheritances, a holy and sacred place in the memory 
of all succeeding generations.” 


Of the actual state of society throughout 
Europe at this moment, a dark but truthful 
picture is drawn, where the author says, that 
beneath the surface, which is kept quiet by 
the strong hand of military despotism, there 
are secret societies, conspiracies, plots, and 
machinations of all kinds engaged in organ- 
izing for the future. While the evils that 
must necessarily accompany the outbreak of 
these conspiracies are lamented, the author 
has the boldness to avow what many others 
think without saying. It is wonderful how 
much our moral estimate of political affairs 
is affected by selfish interests. If we heard, 
for instance, that there was a conspiracy in 
Russia against the despotism of the Czar, its 
success would be hailed with pleasure. But 
a similar revolt against oppression in the 
Austrian dominions would be condemned, 
because it would prove troublesome to a 
ruler with whom it seems our interest to be 
in alliance. Mr. St. John protests against 
this subordination of justice and right to 
mere policy, and declares that— 

“* It is lawful to conspire and plot; and they who 
fallin the attempt, become martyrs to the sacred 
cause. In Russia, in Germany, in Spain, in Italy, 
and in France, it is a virtue to conspire; and the 
same would be true in England if we could not speak 
our minds openly. And here we have the criterion 
by which a man may be able to decide between 
right and wrong. Where there exists no limit to 
the freedom of discussion, to conspire is a crime, 
because society, in that case, has clearly outlived 
the period in which it can be of use. But where 
public meetings are forbidden—where there is no 
legislative body placed beyond the control of autho- 
rity—where the liberty of the press is not secured 
by law,—-to conspire is the duty of a good citizen. 

‘History celebrates as patriots the men who 
banded together to expel the thirty tyrants from 
Athens; to overthrow the kings, and to put down 
the decemvirs at Rome; and afterwards, when the 
republic had been merged into the empire, who 
sought to revert to the commonwealth by the de- 
struction of tyrants, the continuance of whose 
existence appeared to be an imputation on Provi- 
dence. If, however, it was virtuous to be the 
member of a secret society intended to subvert the 
throne of Nero, or Caligula, or Commodus, or 
Vitellius, or Maximin, cr any other monster, how 
can it be a crime to pursue the same course under 
the Russian despotism, or at Milan or Vienna? 
The great laws of morality are eternal, so that 
what was good in antiquity is good siill. Men 
must be the sole judges of their own actions here, 
though society may permit the infliction of punish- 
ment, even for displays of heroic patriotism, as 
when Lord William Russell and Algernon Sydney 
were devoted to death for actions which are now 
admitted to entitle them to our gratitude.” 

Mr. St. John’s democratie zeal leads him 
occasionally into excesses of liberal feeling, 
and exaggeration of language, which prudent 
and sensible readers must condemn. At the 
same time they cannot but be pleased with 
the genial enthusiasm by which the book is 
pervaded, and the hopeful spirit with which 
present political troubles are looked through, 
as the birthtime of brighter and better periods 
of human history. 











NOTICES. 


History of Charles the First and the English Revo- 
lution, from the Accession of Charles I. to his 
Execution. By M. Guizot. Translated by 
Andrew R. Scoble. New Edition. Bentley. 

M. Guizor has already completed two of the four 
works in which he proposes to publish his historical 
researches on the English Revolution. The first 
work, of which the present is an enlarged and 
improved edition, comprehends the reign of 
Charles I., his conflict with the Long Parliament, 
his defeat, and death. The second, lately reviewed 
by us, contains the history of the Commonwealth 
under the Long Parliament and Cromwell. A 
third work will contain the history of the restora- 
tion of the monarchy, after the brief protectorate 
of Richard Cromwell ; and the fourth will comprise 
the reigns of Charles II. and James IT. Together 
these four works will constitute a complete picture 
of the important epoch of English history from the 
accession of Charles I. to the Revolution settlement 
of 1688. M. Guizot has long directed his studies 
to this subject, and after publishing a collection of 
original memoirs on the English Revolution, he 
now writes its history. English readers, according 
to their knowledge or their prejudices, may object 
to particular portions of M. Guizot’s work ; but 
all must bear testimony to the tone of moderation 
and impartiality by which his narrative is per- 
vaded, admiring also the learned labour and the 
philosophical spirit everywhere displayed. 


Memoir and Correspondence of Mrs. Coutts, widow 
of the late Rev. Robert Coutts, Brechin. By the 
Rev. W. M. Hetherington, LL.D., Author of 
‘ History of the Church of Scotland.’ Johnstone 
and Hunter. 

Tuts volume presents the memoir of a Scottish 

lady, well known to all connected with religious 

and philanthropic schemes of late years in that 
part of the country, and whose unwearied energy 
and pecuniary means were consecrated to works of 
piety and usefulness. A memoir of such a cha- 
tracter, if written by a biographer of judgment, is 
always profitable and instructive. But the life of 

Mrs. Coutts contains matter of deeper importance 

and wider interest than pertain to her personal bio- 

graphy. She lived during a period when great 
changes were passing in Scottish religious as well 
as social life. She was the granddaughter of the 

Rev. William Macculloch, of Cambuslang, who 

bore a conspicuous share in effecting that revival 

of religious faith in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the influence of which is felt even to our 
own day. In England Whitefield was the prin- 
cipal agent in this great movement, and during his 
visits to his friend Macculloch at Cambuslang, his 
wonderful eloquence produced powerful and lasting 
effects. In his ‘ History of the Church of Scot- 
land,’ Dr. Hetherington has described with much 
fidelity and spirit the processes by which the scep- 
ticism and infidelity, which pervaded the Church 
and Universities of Scotland during last century, 
were gradually dispersed by the light of sounder 
philosophy and a more earnest Christianity. It 
was not, however, till Dr. Chalmers, and other 
men of combined genius and piety, filled chairs in 
the universities, that the influence of a better faith 
and philosophy was openly perceived throughout 
the country, not only in the churches and schools, 
but in the general tone of literature. The public 
mind had meanwhile been preparing for the 
change, not only by the influence of evangelical 
preachers, but also by the exertions of private per- 
sons, who, like the subject of this memoir, devoted 
themselves to the advancement of the best interests 
of the people. It is thus that the biographer ex- 
plains, what might otherwise appear unusual, his 

“so much connecting with public events the memoir 

and correspondence of an unobtrusive Christian 

lady with other ladies, her Christian friends. He 
would request his readers,” Dr. Hetherington says, 

‘*to bear in mind that Scotland has now no history 

but that of its religious life; and that the inner- 

most, and therefore most real and true nature of 
that life may be best traced, most distinctly seen, 








and most clearly understood, when viewed in con- 
nexion with the lives and experiences of Christian 
females, from whose personal character and in. 
fluences it derives so much of its warmth, purity 
and power.”’ Such is the spirit in which the me. 
moir was undertaken, and we recominend the book 
as an instructive and well-written piece of religious 
biography. 

The Poetical Works of Samuel Butler. Vol, I. 
With Life, Critical Dissertation, and Explanatory 
Notes. By the Rev. George Gilfillan. Nichol, 

In Nichol’s edition of the English poets, edited by 

George Gilfillan, the first volume of the works of 

Samuel Butler appears, containing the first and 

second parts of ‘Hudibras.’ The preliminary dis. 

sertation presents a very fair and discriminating 
estimate of the author and his works. For the 
personal character and principles of Butler little 
respect is shown, but ample justice is done to his 
genius and wit. With regard to the religious and 
political questions involved in the poem the editor, 
Presbyterian though he be, satisfies himself with a 
few words of dignified protest. ‘‘The reaction,” he 
says, ‘‘that has taken place, of late, in behalf of the 
objects of Butler’s hate and laughter, is so deep and 
final that it is not necessary to defend them further 
against him ; and it were an insult to them to ima- 
gine that the republication of his clever caricature 
could do any injury to their memory, embalmed, as 
it is, in the gratitude of every liberal, enlightened, 
and Christian heart.” Of Butler's personal history, 
especially in his latter years, little is known. He 
lived chiefly in London, in great poverty, and neg- 
lected by the selfish courtiers in whose cause he had 
prostituted his talents. Mr. Gilfillan thinks that 
had.the fourth part of ‘ Hudibras’ been written, 

‘*he would have let loose his satirical veugeauce 

upon the rotten-hearted faction which had so neg- 

lected their laureate, and proclaimed their levity to 
be heartlessness, their ridicule to be itself ridicu- 

lous, their laughter to be folly, and their loyalty a 

farce.” There are certainly indications, towards the 

close of the third canto, of the satire taking this 
turn. 





SUMMARY. 


A NEW edition is published of Popular Conchologi ; 
or, the Shell Cabinet arranged according to the 
Modern System, with a detailed account of the 
Animals, and a list of the Families and Genera 
of Recent and Fossil Shells, by Agnes Catlow, 
author of ‘Popular Field Botany,’ (Longman 
and Co.) In the present edition the most 
recent researches and observations in this depart- 
ment of natural history are noticed, and the part 
relating to fossil genera of shells is entirely new. 
Dr. Philippi’s ‘ Handbuch der Conchyliologie und 
Malacozoologie’ is taken as the foundation of the 
general arrangement, instead of Lamarck’s work, 
as in the former edition. The book is profusely 
illustrated with woodcuts, chiefly from drawings by 
Mr. Swainson and Mr. Sowerby. A glossary ot 
terms adds to the usefulness of the volume as 
a popular manual. 

A third edition is issued, with alterations andl 
improvements, of Dr. Edwin Lee’s book on The 
Baths of France, Central Germany, and Switzerland 
(Churchill). Of the German watering-places 
we have many and full accounts in English books, 
but the notices of French and Swiss baths are less 
frequent, and these are partially described in Dr. 
Lee’s work. The numerous quotations, from 
foreign topographical and medical authors, render 
the work more valuable for reference or as a guide- 
book. ‘ 

In the series of Arnold’s School Classics, a” 
edition of The Works of Horace, with Introductions 
and Notes (Rivingtons), abridged and adapted for 
school use, is based on the German work of Dr. 
Diibner. A few additional notes are taken from 


Mitscherlich, Doering, Orelli, Keightley, Riddle, 
Smith, and other writers, English and foreigt. 
A prize essay on Medical Missions, by W. Buns 
Thomson (Johnstone and Hunter), was written for 
the Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society, 
whom a prize theme was proposed, as a method 
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attracting the general attention of students to the | 
excellent object of the Association. Mr. Thom- 
son's essay presents a clear and satisfactory state- 
ment of the objects of such missions, with argu- 
ments and motives for their being earnestly and 
liberally supported and carried out. 

A pamphlet on Kossuth, in six chapters (Hard- 
wicke), isan abusive personal attack, intended pro- 
bably to counteract the influence of the biographi- 
cal memoir recently published in Bohn’s Standard 
Library. The author is said on the title-page to 
be a Hungarian, but the provincial idioms and 
other marks in the composition lead us to doubt 
this. If a Hungarian has really supplied any 
materials for the work, he is one of whom his com- 
patriots may feel ashamed. Whatever may be 
thought of the wisdom or policy of some of M. 
Kossuth’s political measures, an enemy overshoots 
his mark when he describes him as ‘merely a 
demagogical clown, playing a truly pantomimical 
part in the great tragi-comedy of European his- 
tory.” ‘ : 

Suggestions for Reducing the Manning of the 
Navy to Half its Present Complement ; including 
other proposals for isolating the Engine-room in 
War Steamers, employing the Steam-power in 
Working the Guns, &c., by Molyneux Shuldham, 
Commander R.N. (Saunders and Otley), deserve 
the attention of naval authorities. The writer 
has studied carefully the application of steam- 
power to other uses in war-ships than their mere 
propulsion, and some of his suggestions commend 
themselves as practicable and useful. Great saving 
of men and of labour would be ensured, an 
object to be considered, both in case of difficulty in 
fully manning the navy, and in order to diminish 
the number of casualties in war from the large 
numbers now required in a ship. Some valuable 
suggestions are also thrown out as to the construc- 
tion of steam gun-boats, and on coast defences, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Adams’ (H. G.) Cyclopedia of Poetical Quotations, 6s. 6d, 
Alister’s (R.) Belief in Special Providence, 8vo, 3s. 
Barrett’s (A.) Little Arthur’s Latin Primer, 12mo, cloth, 1s. 
Beale (L. J.) on Health, &e., 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
Burgess (H.) Amateur Gardener, 12m0, 5s. 
Chalmers’ Select Works: Lectures on the Romans, 2s, 6d, 
Convent (The) and the Manse, 12mo, 1s, 6d. 
Cowper’s Poems, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Dendy (W. C.) on the Sealp, 4to, 12s. 6d. 
—-— Book of the Nursery, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
Diprose’s Funny Book, 1s. 6d. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 6, 8th edition, £1 4s. 
Fern Leaves, 2nd series, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d.; 2 vols., 5s. 
Fraser’s Map of Ireland, 8s. 6d. 
Hannay’s The Sand and the Shells, post 8vo, sewed, 1s. 
Hand Book of Lreland, by Fraser, 4th edition, Svo, 10s, 6d. 
— Switzerland, new edition, 7s. 6d. 
Harvey (W.) on the Ear, 12mo, 2s, 6d. 
Knox’s (Dr.) Fish and Fisheries in Scotland, 1s, 
Lectures on the Signs of the Times, 12mo, 3s, 
Macaulay’s (T. B.) Essays, 2 vols., 12mo, 8s. 
cIntosh’s Lofty and Lowly, 12mo, Is. 6d. 
Mayhew (E.) on Dogs, post 8vo, 5s. 
Metealfe’s (Lord) Life, by J. W. Kaye, 2 vols. 8vo, £1 16s, 
Mulligan’s (J.) Structure of English Language, 12mo, 3s. 
National Illustrated Library: History of Russia, V. 2, 2s, 6d. 
Neale’s (F. A.) Evenings at Antioch, post 8vo, 5s 
Neville’s (R. C.) Saxon Obsequies, reduced to £2 2 
Pride of Life, by Lady Scott, 2 vols. post 8vo, 15s. 
ndom Readings for the Rail, sewed, 1s. 6d. 
Scott's (Sir W.) Poetical Works, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Smith’s Chairman and Speaker’s Guide, new edit., 12mo, 1s. 
Tanner's Practice of Medicine, 2nd edition, 32mo, 3s. 6d. 
Willis’ Famous Persons, &c., boards, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s, 6d. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


We have refrained lately from any remarks on this 
important subject, from which public attention has 

n w:thdrawn for a time by more exciting topics. 
The failure of the attempt by the Government to 
carry a bill for Scotland, where the obstacles to a 
general education measure are far less than in other 
parts of the kingdom, was truly discouraging to the 
friends of the cause. We are rejoiced, however, 
tofind that Lord Brougham has not yet given up the 
subject as hopeless, and we trust that the resolu- 
tions which he moved in the House of Lords at 
the close of the session were preparatory to his 
hens in a bill when Parliament again meets. 
‘would be indeed gratifying, if one who has de- 





voted to the subject of popular education his best | «<9, That the means of education provided are 


energies from earliest life, should at last be re- 
warded by having his name associated with some 
scheme which might harmonize the conflicting 
views of all parties in this intractable and difficult 
department of legislation. Meanwhile we give his 
series of resolutions, as an interesting document for 
purposes of reference, as it contains a concise and 
clear abstract of the chief statistical facts, and of 
the leading principles that must come under consi- 
deration in the future discussions in Parliament:— 

‘**1, That the increase in the means of education 
for the people, which had begun a few years before 
the year 1818, when the first returns were made, 
and had proceeded steadily till the year 1833, 
when the next returns were made, has been con- 
tinued since, although less rapidly as regards the 
number of schools and teachers, but with consider- 
able improvement both in the constitution of the 
additional seminaries and in the quality of the 
instruction given. 

“*2. That the returns of 1818 give, as the num- 
ber of day schools of all kinds, 19,230, attended 
by 674,883 scholars ; of Sunday schools, 5,463, 
and Sunday school scholars, 425,533 ; the returns 
of 1833, 38,971 day schools, and 1,276, 937 scholars, 
and 16,828 Sunday schools, and 1,548,890 
scholars ; the returns of 1851, 46,042 day schools, 
and 2,144,378 scholars, 23,514 Sunday schools, 
and 2, 407,642 scholars. 

««3. That the population having increased during 
these two periods from 11,642,683 to 14,386,415 
and 17,927,609, the proportion of the day scholars 
to the population in 1818 was 1-17°25, of Sunday 
scholars 1-24°40 ; in 1833 of day scholars 1-11:27 
of Sunday scholars 1-9°28; in 1851 of day 
scholars 1-8°36, of Sunday scholars 1-7°45; showing 
a more rapid increase, but more especially of 
Sunday scholars, in the first period than in the 
second, while the population has increased more 
rapidly during the second period, its increase 
being at the rate of 180,000 a-year during the first 
period, and 197,000 a-year during the second. 

‘4, That there is reason to believe that the 
returns of 1818 are less than the truth, that those 
of 1833 have considerably greater omissions, and 
that those of 1851 approach much nearer the 
truth, whence it may reasonably be inferred that 
the increase during the first 15 years was greater 
than the returns show—that the increase during 
the last 18 years was less than the returns show 
—and that the increase proceeded during the last 
period at a rate more diminishing than the returns 
show. 

‘*5, That before the year 1833 the increase was 
owing to the active exertions and liberal contribu- 
tions of the different classes of the community, 
especially of the upper and middle classes, whether 
of the established church or of the Dissenters, the 
clergy of both church and sects bearing a large 
share in those pious and useful labours. 

“6, That in 1833 the plan was adopted which 
had been recommended by the Education Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1818, of 
assisting by grants and money in the planting of 
schools, but so as to furnish only the supplies 
which were required in the first instance, and to 
distribute those sums through the two school 
societies, the National and the British and Foreign. 

“7, That the grants of money have since been 
largely increased, and that in 1839 a committee 
of the Privy Council being formed to superintend 
their distribution, for increasing the number of 
schools, for the improvement of the instruction 
given, it has further applied them to the employ- 
ment of inspectors and the training of teachers, 

“*8. That of the poorer and working classes, 
assumed to be four-fifths of the population, the 
number of children between the ages of 3 and 15 
are 3,600,000, and at the least require day schools 
for one-half as the number which may be expected 
to attend school, regard being had to the employ- 
ment of a certain proportion in such labour as 
children can undergo ; andthat consequently schools 
for one-eighth of the working classes of the poor 
are the least that can be considered as required for 
the education of those classes, 





still deficient ; because, of the 2,144,378 day 
scholars now taught at the schools of all kinds, not 
more than about 1,550,000 are taught at public 
day schools, the remaining 500,000 being taught 
at private schools, and being, as well as about 
50,000 of those taught at endowed public schools, 
children of persons in the upper and middling 
classes, so that little more than 1,500,000 of the day 
scholars are the children of the poor, or of persons 
in the working classes ; and thus there are only 
schools for such children in the proportion of 1-9°6 
of the numbers of the classes to which they belong 
instead of 1, leaving a deficiency of 300,000, 
which must increase by 20,000 yearly according 
to the annual increase of the population. 

**10,. That this deficiency is considerably greater 
in the large towns than in the other parts of the 
country, inasmuch as it amounts to 130,000 
in the aggregate of the towns which have 
above 50,000 inhabitants, and is only 170,000 
in the rest of the country ; the schools in these great 
towns being only for 1-11°08 of the working classes, 
and in the rest of the country for 1-9°2 of these 
classes, deducting 50,000 taught at endowed 
schools. 

*11. That the deficiency in the number of the 
teachers is still greater than in the number of 
scholars, inasmuch as eight out of the largest towns 
appear to have public day schools, with 208 scho- 
lars on an average, the average of all England and 
Wales being 94 to aschool; that there are assistant 
and pupil teachers in many of these schools, and 
paid mastérs in others; but that there is the 
greatest advantage in increasing the number of 
teachers, this being one of the chief benefits of 
Sunday schools, while the plan formerly adopted 
in the new schools of instructing by monitors 
among the scholars themselves is now properly 
allowed to fall into disuse. 

“12. That the education given at the greater 
number of the schools now established for the 
poorer classes of people is of a kind by no means 
sufficient for their instruction, being for the most 
part confined to reading, writing, and a little 
arithmetic ; whereas, at no greater expense, and 
in the same time, children might easily be instructed 
in the elements of the more useful branches of 
knowledge, and thereby trained to sober, industrious 
habits. 

“13, That the number of infant schools is still 
exceedingly deficient, and especially in those great 
towns where they are most needed for improving the 
morals of the people and preventing the com- 
misson of crimes. 

‘*14. That, while it is expedient to do nothing 
which may relax the efforts of private beneficence 
in forming and supporting schools, or which may 
discourage the poorer classesof the people from 
contributing to the cost of educating their children, 
it is incumbent upon Parliament to aid in providing 
the actual means of instruction where these cannot 
otherwise be obtained for the people. 

**15. That it is incumbent on Parliament to 
encourage in like manner the establishment of 
infant schools, especially in larger towns. 

16. That it is expedient to confer upon the 
town-councils of incorporated cities and boroughs 
the power of levying a rate for the establishment 
and support of schools under the authority of and 
in co-operation with the Education Committee of 
the Privy Council, care being taken as heretofore 
that the aid afforded shall only be given in cases of 
necessity, and so as to help and encourage, not dis- 
place, individual exertion. 

‘17. That the permission to begin and to con- 
tinue the levying of the rate shall in every case 
depend upon the schools founded or aided by such 
rate being open to the children of all parents, 
upon religious instruction being given, and the 
Scriptures being read in them, but not used as a 
school-book, and upon allowing no compulsion 
either as to the attendance at religious instruction 
or at divine service in the case of children 
whose parents object thereto, and produce certi- 
ficates of their attending other places of worship. 

“18, That the indifference which has been found 
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of the parents in many places to obtain education 
for their children, and a reluctance to forego the 
advantages of their labour by withdrawing them 
from school, is mainly owing to the ignorance of 
their parents, and this can best be removed by the 
encouragement of a taste for reading, by the esta- 
blishment of mechanics’ institutions, apprentices’ 
libraries and reading-rooms, and by the abolition 
of all taxes upon knowledge. 

“19. That in towns there have been established 
upwards of 1200 of such institutions and reading- 
rooms, with above 100,000 members, but that by 
far the greater number of these members are per- 
sons in the upper and middle classes, a very small 
proportion only belonging to the working classes; 
but it has been found in some parts of the country, 
particularly in Cumberland, that when the whole 
management of the affairs of the institutions is left 
in the hands of the working men themselves, a 
very great proportion of the attending members 
belong to that class, and, both by frequenting the 
rooms and taking out the books to read, show their 
desire of profiting by the institution. 

“20, That in every quarter--but more espe- 
cially where there are no reading-rooms in the 
country districts—the great obstacle’ to diffusing 
useful knowledge among the people has been the 
newspaper stamp, which prevents papers contain- 
ing local and other intelligence from being added 
to such works of instruction and entertainment as 
might at a low price be circulated among the work- 
ing classes, and especially among the country peo- 
ple, along with that intelligence. : 

‘*21. That the funds given by charitable and 
public-spirited individuals and bodies corporate for 
promoting education are of a very large amount— 
probably when the property is improved and the 
abuses in its management are corrected, not less 
than 500,000/. a-year; and that it is expedient to 
give to the board formed under the Charitable 
Trusts Act of 1853 such additional powers as may 
better enable them, with the assent of trustees 
and special visitors (if any), to apply portions of 
the funds now lying useless to the education and 
improvement of the people.” 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Tur results of the foreign copyright decision in 
the House of Lords are becoming in various ways 
conspicuous. In regard to the foreign music pub- 
lished in this country, on which the question 
latterly arose, a reduction of price by one half is 
announced. Messrs. Boosey and Sons have 
issued a catalogue of the principal works affected 
by the decision, including some of the most popu- 
lar operas of the day. In general literature, the 
activity of republishers is chiefly shown in regard 
to American books. Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Sunny 
Memories’ had recently appeared in two formi- 
dable volumes, Messrs. Low and Co, counting on 
the absence of rival editions, as sole possessors of 
the copyright in England. As soon as it was 
known that the exclusive property could not be 
validly held, the publishers had to announce an 
edition at eighteenpence, with sixty illustrations, 
to meet the rivalry of Messrs. Routledge, who an- 
nounced a cheap edition of the book. Other pub- 
lishers have since printed still cheaper copies, and 
we observe this week an issue commenced, to be 
finished, we can scarcely say completed, in six 
penny numbers. Of more important American 
works, such as those of Prescott and Bancroft, the 
removal of the restrictions on reprinting involves 
more serious injury to the publishers who had 
made arrangements with the authors. Mr. Bentley 
is the chief holder of the now valueless English 
copyright of this higher class of American litera- 
ture. In cases where direct pecuniary transac- 
tions with foreign writers have been concluded, we 
hope that there is enough of honourable feeling 
among English publishers to lead to some arrange- 
ments being made as to other reprints of the same 
work. We have had pleasure from time to time in 
recording instances of liberal and handsome con- 
duct on the part of London publishers to American 
anthors whose unprotected works had been made use 


of, We hope that some honourable reserve will now 
be shown in cases where not only an author’s work 
is pirated, but where brother publishers have in- 
vested capital in ignorance of the exact state of 
the law. We were pleased to notice in the adver- 
tisement of one reprint lately, a statement that it 
was ‘‘ by permission” of the first English publisher. 
Meanwhile great reduction of price is announced 
in some works hitherto supposed to be protected, 
and to this extent the public receives a present 
benefit. We hope that all this agitation will aid 
in impressing on American legislators the pro- 
priety of having an international copyright treaty, 
such as exists, and works well, between England 
and France. If American writers of note were 
more numerous, there would be instant readiness 
to come to an arrangement; but the evil is, that 
the development of native talent and industry is 
checked by the present system, and the desire for 
a change thereby postponed. Whatever may be 
the feeling among the aristocracy of honourable 
and learned men in the United States, we can 
scarcely yet expect the bulk of their enterprising 
publishers and voracious readers to forego the 
privilege of freely using all our English literature 
for the sake of atfording protection to five or six 
of their own popular writers. Yet we trust that 
the enlightened and liberal American statesmen, 
who have already devoted much attention to this 
subject, may have influence to induce their country- 
men to assent to a treaty for a limited number of 
years. 

The Educational Exhibition at St. Martin’s Hall, 
Long Acre, closes at the end of this month, and a 
very general desire has been felt by those inte- 
rested in the subject, to have some such museum 
permanently established. Although the present 
collection of models, maps, books, and other imple- 
ments and tools: of intellectual husbandry, has 
proved little attractive to the general public, it has 
been visited by many who are engaged in the prac- 
tical business of tuition, and has afforded to them 
much pleasure and instruction. We think it 
would be highly useful to have a permanent collee- 
tion of the kind, where new specimens of any of 
the material helps to education might be deposited, 
and where teachers and parents might resort for 
obtaining information as to the best systems of 
modern instruction. A good suggestion has also 
been made to the effect that a copy of every new 
work connected with educational subjects should 
be deposited in a library attached to the museum. 
A correspondent of the Zimes mentions that even 
among the small number of books exhibited at St. 
Martin's Hall he found several of which he had not 
before heard, and which he would henceforth intro- 
duce in the school of which he is the principal. A 
great variety of lectures have been delivered dur- 
ing the month, but few of them on subjects of 
general interest, though appropriate to a profes- 
sional audience. An exception occurred in the 
case of Cardinal Wiseman, who, in his review of 
the popular literature of England, after showing 
that much of it was of a pernicious and trifling 
character, suggested that some public censorship 
should be established, as is the case in France. 
The daily press has already with becoming spirit 
exposed the effrontery of this proposal. The ad- 
vantages of a free press, restrained only by the 
power of public opinion, and by the laws if out- 
raging personal or social rights, are too well 
understood in England to admit of their being sub- 
jected to an official censorship, as the Cardinal 
proposes. The people will find good and whole- 
some reading if provided for them through the 
ordinary channels of publication, and the only 
interference now expected from Government is 
relief from any fiscal burdens which bear heavily 
on the production or the circulation of cheap 
literature. 

The British Archeological Association have 
this week been holding their annual congress, the 
meeting being this year at Chepstow, a favourable 
spot from which to make excursions. Tintern 
Abbey, Raglan Castle, Newport Castle, Llandaff 
Cathedral, are among the historical sites which 
have been visited, while many beautiful and pic- 
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turesque localities have delighted the lovers of 
natural scenery. In the absence of Mr. Bernal 
from illness, the chair was taken, at the opening 
meeting, on Monday, by Sir F. Dwarris, and Mr. 
Pettigrew read an introductory address, present- 
ing a review of the past history and procecdings 
of the Association, with brief notices of the special 
objects of interest in the district where they had 
now assembled. On Monday afternoon Chepstow 
Castle was inspected. In the evening Mr. Wake. 
man read 2 very interesting paper, or rather deli- 
vered an address from notes, ‘On Chepstow 
Castle, Priory, Town, and Walls.’ On Tres. 
day the Society visited Moyne’s Court, an old 
house near Chepstow, and St. Pierre Park and 
the adjoining church. Portskewcet church, Caldi- 
cott castle, and Magor church were visited the 
same day, the excursion altogether having extended 
to a circuit of about twenty-four miles. A paper 
by Mr. Baitey was read in the evening, ‘On Chep- 
stow Church,’ the modern alterations in which 
were strongly condemned by the members of the 
Society. On Wednesday Tintern Abbey and the 
Wyndcliff were visited, and on Thursday Caerleon 
end Llandaff, where the members were received by 
the Dean of Llandaff, who has taken an active 
interest in the whole of the proceedings of the 
Chepstow meeting. At the Wednesday evening 
meeting a paper was contributed by the Rey, 
Beale Poste, ‘On the Territories of King Vor 
tigern.’ 

A fine engraving in the mixed style has been 
executed by Mr. George Raphael Ward, from 
Herbert’s half-length portrait of Cardinal Wise- 
man, belonging to St. Mary's College, Oscott, 
The artist has given, with fidelity and spirit, the 
peculiar features of this distinguished ecclesiastie, 
whose varied learning and intellectual ability com- 
mand respect, whatever may be thought of other 
elements of his character, the delineation of some 
of which are not unexpressed in this portrait. The 
details of the engraving are carefully executed, 
and the work is highly creditable to the artist. 

The annual public meeting of the French Aca 
demy of Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, (part of the 
Institute) was held at Paris last week. The prin- 
cipal portion of the business consisted in the read- 
ing of a very long and very eulogistic notice of the 
two Burnoufs, father and son—the former of whom 
was noted as an excellent classical scholar, and as 
the author of a Greek grammar adopted generally 
in French schools, and of esteemed translations of 
Sallust and Tacitus; the latter as an admirable 
orientalist, and as the author of an ‘ Introduction 
to the History of Bhuddism,’ and of sundry trans 
lations from the Asiatic tongues. The paper was 
written by M. Naudet. The Academy afterwards 
distributed numerous medals to the authors of 
meritorious works published during the year. One 
of the principal was accorded to the Abbé Cochet— 
whose archeological labours have been repeatedly 
noticed in this journal—for his ‘Notices on the 
Roman and Frank Cemeteries explored in Nor 
mandy,’ and one also of the principal class to M. 
Weiss, for his ‘History of French Protestant 
Refugecs since the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes,’—a work highly esteemed in _Englant. 
The Numismatic prize founded by M. de Hauterocne 
was not awarded. Last year, if we remember 
rightly, it was carried off by an Englishman. 

A marvellous discovery is pompously announced 
by one of the Paris newspapers—notbing less than 
the power of producing instantaneously copies of 
gravings, lithographs, and printed pages, with 
such minute exactitude that the most searching 
investigation, even by a microscope, cannot dis 
tinguish them from the originals. The mods 
operandi is not described, and is, in fact, 8 
stated, kept a profound secret by the inventor, who 
isa M. Boyer, of Nimes: but it seems to resemble 
the operation of lithography. As a specimen 
his art, M. Boyer is represented to have produced 
in less than a quarter of an hour, a reproducticn 
of a sheet, containing, 1, a page of a Latin hock, 
published in 1625; 2, a design from the ‘Tiss 
trated London News,’ of April, 1854; 8, 4 24! 
from a recently printed biography ; 4, a pag? 
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—— 
abook printed in 1503; 5, an engraving of the 
furade of a palace ; 6, a specimen of gothic cha- 
racters. All these were, it is alleged, imitated 
with such extraordinary minuteness, that neither 
the eye nor the microscope could detect the diffe- 
rence of aletter, a line, or a spot between them and 
the originals. A great number of copies can, we 
are told, be struck off from the stone employed, 
and the expense is alleged to be extremely sinall, 
50 per cent. at least for printed works, and more 
for engravings. If there be no exaggeration in 
what is stated, M. Boyer’s discovery will effect an 
extraordinary revolution in the printing and en- 
graving professions : with it neither print nor book 
can possibly be protected from piracy. It is not 
denied that he has already produced fac-similes of 
rare old engravings and books. 

Madame George Sand’s ‘ History of her Life’ is 
about to be published in one of the principal Paris 
newspapers. It is to fill altogether five volumes. 
It is of course expected with the liveliest interest, 
and if it imitate the frankness of Rousseau’s ‘ Con- 
fessions,’ will, from the genius and the adventurous 
career of the authoress, be one of the most extra- 
ordinary works in existence. The newspaper pro- 
prietors esteem its popularity so highly that they 
have paid Madame Sand 4000. for the copyright. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


SratisticaL.— June 19th. — The Right Hon. 
Holt Mackenzie, V.-P., in the chair. A paper was 
read ‘On our Commerce with Russia in Peace and 
in War,’ by J. T. Danson, Esq. The object of the 
author was to indicate, from statistical data, the 
probable effect of the present war upon our com- 
merce with Russia. To this end the paper was 
divided into four parts. The first part, being merely 
preliminary, embraced a description of the area and 
population of Russia in Europe, and showed that 
the artificial system of Peter the Great, as continued 
by his successors during the last century and a half, 
had not materially altered the natural constitution 
of the Russian empire—that St. Petersburg, though 
by this system made the capital city and chief port 
of the empire, did not as yet possess that character 
apart from the compulsion exercised by the Govern- 
ment—that the central provinces around Moscow 
were by much the most thickly peopled—and that 
the natural centres of production and consumption 
were still found at Moscow and Warsaw. The po- 
pulation of the nine provinces on the Baltic, from 
Finland to Poland inclusive, was about 12,400, 000, 
and was distributed in proportions varying in den- 
sity southward, from 17 persons per English square 
nile in Finland, to 103 per square mile in Poland. 
The five Black Sea provinces, from Bessarabia to 
the country of the Don Cossacks, had a population 
of about 4,150,000, the average number being 
about 26 per square mile, and Bessarabia being by 
much the most populous. The ten central pro- 
vinces around Moscow had a population of about 
14,000,000, giving an average of about S0 persons 
tothe square mile. The artificial character of St. 
Petersburg, as a city, was attested by the census, 
which, ina population of nearly 500,000, showed 
exclusive of military and foreigners) only about 
16 females to 35 males, children included. The 
second part of the paper described the commerce of 
Russia, marking its characteristic features by com- 
parison with that of England and France. The 
28,000,000 of the British people annually exported 
produce to the value of about 90,000, 000/. sterling 
—the 36,000,000 of the French exported to the 
value of about 50,000, 0007.—and the 67,000, 000 of 
European Russia exported to the value of about 
14,000,007. Russia exported raw produce almost 
exclusively, consisting chiefly of grain, tallow, flax, 
nseed, hemp, wool, timber, and bristles; the 
three items first named commonly exceeded in 
Value all the rest. The imports consisted chiefly 
of the produce of more southern and of tropical 
countries, of manufactures, and of raw materials, 
and machinery for some cotton and other factories, 
maintained in the central districts, under the cover 
of high protective duties. Sugar, coffee, tobacco, 
ne, and fruit, figured largely in the first class. 





Silk, woollen, and cotton goods, with some hard- 
ware and jewellery, in the second. And raw cotton 
and yarn, with silk, wool, machinery, and dye-stufis, 
with a considerable quantity of salt (scarce in 
Russia), completed the list of principal articles. 
Not more than one-sixth of the shipping frequent- 
ing Russian ports was owned by Russian subjects : 
the trade of the chief ports was almost exclusively 
in the hands of resident foreign merchants, and the 
capital employed in carying it on was foreign in a 
still larger proportion, England taking the lead 
alike in supplying mercantile skill, capital, and 
shipping. ‘The Russian tariff was highly protec- 
tive, and had the effect of keeping the Russian 
people, excepting the noble class, ignorant of most of 
the comforts and luxuries enjoyed by the inhabit- 
ants of other parts of Europe of similar productive 
power. The flatness of the country, however, with 
the prevalence of snow during some months of 
every year, over the greater part of its surface, 
made land travelling comparatively cheap and 
rapid ; and the rivers intersecting the country in all 
directions, improved by numerous canals, gave a 
very complete system of water communication, and 
thus added to the facilities of interior commerce. 
The third part of the paper was devoted to the 
commerce between Russia and the United Kingdom, 
and showed that the Russian people were not only 
very small consumers of British produce, but had 
for some years been reducing their demand for it. 
We took from them by far the larger share of all they 
exported, and they took from us cotton, raw and 
in yarn, wool, dye-stuffs, machinery, and coal, with 
salt, sugar, and drugs, and some woven fabrics and 
furs ; the whole being of little more than half the 
value of the Russian produce they sent to this 
country. The balance was settled by Russian 
imports from France and elsewhere, paid for in 
drafts upon London. About two-thirds in value 
of the imports of Russia from this country consisted, 
in fact, of the materials for manufacturing, in 
Russia, goods that we could supply to the Russian 
consumers at a much less cost. The nobles, how- 
ever, very generally disdained the produce of the 
native looms. Six of the articles we imported from 
Russia we had hitherto received thence in quantities 
forming a very considerable proportion of our total 
supply for the year. These were grain, hemp, flax, 
tallow, bristles, and linseed. Taking the trade of 
the 14 years, 1840-53, as a test, the author showed 
that we were indebted to Russia for about 14 per 
cent. of our total imports of grain—that in the first 
seven years of this period we were so indebted for 
about 72 per cent., and in the latter seven for about 
62 per cent. of our supply of hemp, and that about 
two-thirds of our supply of imported flax had come 
thence; but that our supplies of grain, hemp, and 
tallow had been steadily increasing from other 
quarters more rapidly than from Russia, that we 
had a home supply of flax and linseed, and that a 
total deprivation of the supplies of Russia would 
most seriously affect us in the comparatively trifling 
article of bristles. The fourth part of the paper 
was on the probable effect of the war, and went far 
to dispel any fears arising out of the extent of our 
dependence upon Russia for raw materials. A 
careful review of the sources and channels of the 
interior commerce of Russia led directly to the 
conclusion that, excepting grain and seeds, (for 
neither of which we were largely dependent upon 
Russia,) the most natural exit for the greater part 
of the trade was through East Prussia, by the ports 
of Dantzic, Elbing, Konigsburg, and Memel; 
and that these ports were equally convenient for 
the imports, excepting only such part of them as 
went to supply the artificial city at the head of the 
Gulf of Finland. Hence that, so long as Prussia 
remained neutral, the only effect would probably 
be a diversion of the trade from the forced routes 
through St. Petersburg and Riga to its more natural 
ways further south, damaging, by reversal, the 
despotic system of the government, and somewhat 
harassing by the change all who were immediately 
dependent upon the interior trade, but not mate- 
rially injuring the bulk of the population, and much 
increasing the probability of their being soon 
brought into freer communication with the more 





civilized nations of Europe. A paper was then 
read, entitled ‘The Colony of Victoria,’ by G. M. 
Bell, Esq. The author commenced by giving a 
geographical description of Australia. It extended 
upwards of 5000 miles in average length from east 
to west, and was about 3200 miles in width. 
Captain Dampier had drawn a most repulsive picture 
of the natives. The British Government founded 
a colony of some 800 convicts at Port Jackson in 
1778, and had called the settlement Sydney cove : 
hence the origin of the important capital of that 
name. On the departure of the convicts, Lord 
Sydney exclaimed, ‘There goes the foundation of a 
mighty empire!’ The exce.lence of the climate and 
the natural resources of the country had gradually 
attracted settlers from all parts of the United 
Kingdom. The colony of Victoria, more familiarly 
known as Port Phillip, had exhibited a degree of 
progressive prosperity unparalleled by any colony 
in ancient or modern times. An import trade in 
live stock in 1835 had become an export trade in 
1838. The gold discoveries in 1851 had given a 
great impulse to the prosperity of the colony, and 
had so enhanced the value of land, that an allotment 
of the value of 50. in 1837, had risen in 1851 to 
the value of 4000/., and in 1853 had actually 
realized 15,0007. The quantity of crown land sold 
in the colony of Victoria in 1852 was 258,144 
acres, and the purchase money upwards of 701, 0002, 
The population of the colyny in 1841 was little 
more than 11,000; in 1851, on its separation from 
Sydney, it had reached 80,000; and in 1852 had 
risen to 148,627, of whom 98,313 were males, and 
50,314 were females. Previous to the discovery of 
the gold fields, the staple commodity of the colony 
was wool. In 1852 the quantity exported was 
upwards of 20,000,000 tbs: weight, valued at a 
little over 1,000,0002. The importance of the trade 
might be judged of by the fact that Australian 
wool formed upwards of one half of the whole 
quantity imported into Great Britain. The live 
stock in the colony in 1852 was upwards of 
7,000,000, including sheep. Another important 
article of export was tallow. The great increase 
in the flocks had depreciated the price of a sheep to 
2s. 6d., 1s., and eventually to 7d. a head: hence 
the origin of the practice of boiling down the carcase 
for the sake of the tallow. In 1850, the quantity 
of tallow exported was 4489 tons; but the rapid 
increase of population since the gold discoveries 
had led to a greater demand for animal food, and 
consequently to a gradual falling off in the export 
of this commodity. The quantity of gold exported 
from Victoria from August 1851 to April 1852, 
was 563,471 ounces; and it had been estimated 
that the quantity produced up to the end of 1852 
was 4,891,000 ounces. The total produce for 1853 
was 3,090,342 ounces; which, valued at 75s. per 
ounce, would give 11,588,782/. Of this, 9,565, 4487. 
had been exported to the mother country. The 
banks in Victoria had profited largely by the dis- 
covery of the gold fields. There were 30,000 de- 
positors, possessing in the aggregate 8,000,0007. 
sterling. The number of immigrants in 1852 was 
94,664. The imports in 1852 were nearly four 
times greater than in 1851, and the exports nearly 
seven times greater. The uumber of ships entered 
inwards was 1657, with a tonnage of 408,216 ; and 
the number cleared outwards was 1475, with a 
tonnage of 350,296. The amount of revenue paid 
into the Colonial Treasury in the year ended June 
1853 was 2,451, 236/., being an increase upon the 
preceding year of 1,736,55¢/. In regard to public 
worship there was accommodation for only 16,000, 
or about one-tenth of the population. ‘I'wo other 
papers were read, entitled as fellows :—‘ A Decimal 
System of Coinage for the United Kingdom,’ by F. 
J. Minasi, Esq., and ‘Statistics of the United 
States of America,’ by T. A. Welton, Esq. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Marienberg, near Boppard, Aug. 16th. 
I REMEMBER mentioning in a previous letter my 
having stopped for a few hours in this delightful 
place; I have now been induced to return for some 
weeks, and rather than selfishly monopolise all the 
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enjoyment, I will endeavour to describe the place, 
in the hope that others may be induced to follow 
my example, and spend their few weeks’ hard 
earned holidays in one of the most health-giving 
spots in the whole course of old Father Rhine. 
Marienberg was an old convent, and in the lapse 
of time was turned into a factory for cotton or silk, 
I forget which, then intoa girls’ school, and, finally, 
in 1839, by Dr. Schmitz, into a cold-water cure 
establishment. The building, which is one of the 
most spacious and massive on the Rhine, was 
erected in 1123 by the knights and burghers of the 
neighbouring town of Boppard. It has since then 
been almost totally destroyed by fire, and rebuilt. 
and a pretty church, the belfry of which only re- 
mains, has disappeared. The present pile of build- 
ings consist of the old cleisters, surrounded by well- 
furnished and neatly fitted-up rooms for the patients, 
a spacious wing four stories high exclusively devoted 
to ladies, and another smaller wing. The cloisters 
afford a cool and shady walk in summer, or shelter 
from rain and sharp wind in winter, and the effect 
of these long and gloomy-looking passages at night, 
dimly lighted up by lamps hung at considerable 
distances from each other, is very solemn and 
ghost-like; monuments of long departed abbesses 
and noble sisters, and half-effaced frescoes of 
ascensions and martyrdoms, line the walls, and the 
never ceasing splash of falling water sounds solemnly 
through the reechoing halls. On every story 
wide, lofty, and seemingly interminable passages 
lead from one end of the house to the other, con- 
ducting either to some balcony commanding splen- 
did prospects of the Rhine, or to windows looking 
out on cultivated valleys or richly wooded hills, or 
terminating in a flight of stone steps leading either 
up or down to some other passage equally wide and 
airy, and conducting you perhaps to the vine-covered 
alleys and arbours in the garden, or to the fountain 
throwing up its lofty jet of sparkling water into 
the cool night air. I must say that in all my 
wanderings I have never been in any place in which 
T could pass a couple of summer months with greater 
pleasure or more advantage to health than in this 
old Rhenish convent. Mr. Kampmann, its present 
owner, is the successor of the late Dr. Schmitz, 
and it is his pride not only to retain its character 
as the best conducted cold-water cure establishment 
on the Continent, but also to make it an agreeable 
residence for those who do not require or do not 
admire the hydropathic system. He has fitted up 
rooms for from 120 to 150 people, with suitable 
accommodation for servants, and each room is fur- 
nished to perform the double duty of bed-room and 
sitting-room. <A physician of reputation and skill 
resides in the house, gives his advice (gratis) to all 
patients, regulates the baths, and presides at the 
table, at which no dish is allowed to appear without 
his sanction. Every person in the house has the 
advantages of medical attendance, the use of all 
the baths, service both in his own room and in the 
baths, and his board and lodging, included in the 
weekly terms, which vary from thirty shillings, the 
lowest price, to forty-five shillings, the highest ; 
the difference being merely in the size and quality 
of the room. Those who are not under the treat- 
ment can have whatever they choose to eat and 
drink in their own rooms, but those who are patients 
mustconform strictly to regimen. Atone o'clock they 
all meet at dinner in a magnificent room, the old refec- 
tory. Thereisaspacious news-room, with English, 
French, Dutch, and German papers, a handsome 
billiard room, a music and conversation room for 
the ladies, acurious old Catholic chapel withantique 
tombstones, and whenever possible the service of the 
Churchof Englandon Sundays. There are aboutten 
plunge baths, lined with white porcelain tiles, two of 
which are four feet deep by eight feet wide, and 
twelvefeet long, in which one can comfortably swim ; 
douches which would almost fell an ox, wave baths 
strong enough to turn a mill, and shower baths 
largerthanany [had everseen. Certainly, whether 
it be the pure air, the wholesome food, or the 
water-cure itself, I cannot take upon me to say, 
but I never saw such healthy, happy, or contented 
looking invalids in my life, and were it not for 
their own tales of pains and aches, I should have 





said that they had come merely to enjoy themselves, 
not to cast away those ‘‘ills which flesh is heir to.” 
The hills from behind the convent command one of 
the most beautiful and striking views I have ever 
seen; from all sides spring beautiful valleys clothed 
with the richest verdure, and intersecting the 
numerous hills which wall in the rapidly flowing 
rain; the heights themselves are in some places 
covered with young oak trees, or laboriously cul- 
tivated vineyards. Boppard lies on the left bank 
of the Rhine, enclosed in its massive old Roman 
walls, and ornamented with numerous churches 
and shattered towers; in the distance the summits 
of the hills are crowned by the two old castles of 
the Brothers, the famous old fortress of Marksburg, 
the castle of Schéneck, the feudal mansion of 
Jacobsburg, and the old chapel on the Kreuzberg, 
whose clear bell sounds forth at midday and 
Ave Maria, warning the poor toiling peasant of 
his hour of repose, of refreshment, and of prayer, 
and whose arduous ascent is guarded on each side 
by shrines and stations embellished with hideous 
pictures of saints and martyrdoms. Every field is 
dotted with fruit trees; the wide flat plains above 
the Rhine are covered with ‘“‘yellow fields of 
ripening grain,” and the still life is ever and anon 
interrupted by the descent of a huge raft fresh 
from the “Black Forest,” with its busy and noisy 
crew, or an unwieldy Dutch craft leisurely drop- 
ping down the stream, or a puffing and splashing 
steamer, with its long train of black smoke, 
reminding us of home and toil. In the convent 
of Marienberg I have been most agreeably 
surprised in meeting intelligent men of almost all 
nations and from almost all parts of the world ; 
but this harbour of refuge seems to me to lie too near 
the busy throng, too much on the great’ European 
thoroughfare, to be much known to my own country- 
men. ‘To all .those who can escape for a short 
period from the busy turmoils of the great world, 
and can enjoy peace, rest, and a beautiful country, 
I recommend to follow my example, and spend 
their holidays in Marienberg, near Boppard. 
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VARIETIES. 

Fossil Specimen.—-An ‘interesting discovery has 
been made at South Shields of remains of the extinct 
Trish elk, in a brick-yard belonging to Messrs. R. 
W. Swinburne and Co., the extensive glass manu- 
facturers of that place. The surface consisted of 
the ordinary soil of the district two feet thick. 
Immediately beneath the surface lay a seam of clay 
twelve feet thick, which has been used for the 
manufacture of bricks for house-building. Below 
this seam of clay was found a stratum of dry peat, 
somewhat compressed, two feet thick, in which 
were found the fossil remains of the Irish elk. 
These were carefully collected and forwarded to 
Professor Hawkins, by whom the following com- 
munication has been addressed to Mr. Swinburne : 

“The Crystal Palace Company, 
Geological Restorations, 

‘*Sir,—In the name of the Directors of the 
Crystal Palace Company, I beg to return you 
thanks for the interesting fossil specimens, frag- 
ments of the bones and antlers of Cervus Maga- 
ceros, or extinct Irish Elk, which you have 
presented to my department. As itis my intention 
to insert characteristic fossils in the sectional 
illustrations of strata in immediate connexion with 
my restorations of the extinct animals, any other 
specimens which either yourself or friends may 
have the opportunity of presenting will be very 
acceptable, if accompanied by so exact and well 
verified a description of the locality and rock they 
were imbedded in, which in this instance was so 
intelligently written as greatly to enhance the value 
of your present.—I have the honour to be, &c. 

“B, WATERHOUSE HaWKINs. 

“R, W. Swinburne, Esq., South Shields.” 

Webster’s Correspondence.—Arrangements are 
now in progress for the publication of the corre- 
spondence of the late Daniel Webster, in two 
volumes, uniform with Little and Brown’s edition 
of Mr. Webster’s speeches, under the editorial 
supervision of his son, Mr. Fletcher Webster. 
This correspondence will possess more than 
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ordinary interest and value. Among the com. 
spondents of Mr. Webster were most of the 
distinguished public men of the last half century, 
including Madison, Marshall, Wirt, Clay, and 
Story. Among the papers is an account of Mr 
Webster's difficulty, which created some sensation 
many years ago, with the celebrated John Randolph, 
of Roanoke. They were both members of th: 
House of Representatives at the same time, The 
letters, as we understand, will probably be 
arranged (subject to such changes as the editor 
may see fit hereafter to adopt,) under the four heads 
of Political, Professional, Social, and Domestic. 
Under the first head would be included, among 
others, certain unpublished papers on internationg 
affairs, as well as letters on the domestic politics 
and parties of Mr. Webster’s time. The thin 
head would cover such letters as we have specimens 
of in his notes to his New-Hampshire steward, 
John Taylor, Seth Weston, Porter Wright, ani 
to his friends generally. The domestic would 
embrace the letters addressed to the members of 
his family.-—Boston Post, U.S. 

Manufactory of Sugar in France.—The quantity 
of sugar made from beet-root, tothe end of the fourth 
month of the season, February, was 73,987,419 
kilogrammes, being very nearly equal to the enti 
season of September 1852 to September 1853, No 
branch of commerce in France has _ been » 
successful as the fabrication of sugar from beet. 
root. The original discovery of the process wa 
due to M. Thiery, a common clerk in the office of 
the prefect of Lille, and who shortly after became 
Director of the first beet-root sugar factory erected 
in France at Passy, and who, as a reward for his 
valuable invention, received from the Minister of 
the Interior, in the year 1810, the sum of thre 
hundred franes.—Brussels Herald. 

Belfry at Ghent.—Last Monday the famow 
dragon which belongs to the Belfry. at Ghent was 
replaced on its pivot. Since 1839 this ancient 
relic of the town of Ghent has been down for the 
purpose of being repaired and re-gilded. Th 
burgomaster and all the civic authorities wer 
present at the ceremony. It has been in the 
possession of the town since the thirteenth century. 
Baudouin the Ninth, after the taking of Constan- 
tinople in 1204, removed it from the tower of Saint 
Sophia, and presented it to the inhabitants of Ghent 
in reward for their bravery. Since that time it hs 
been several times taken down for repairs, partici: 
larly in the years 1445, 1543, and 1771. 
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(COOLSUER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGA: 
ZINE. Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Es, 
Contents ron September. No. CCCCY. 
THE CAMP AT BOULOGNE. By Duptey Coster. — 
The Sites of the Doomed Citics. quel to The Tour of Dari 
Her Majesty’s Opposition. Dundvke, } squire.” hy the 
The Eighteenth Century. Authorof*‘ The U nholy Wish. 
More Stray Letters from the East. | The Fair Prospect. By Ms 
What became of Him? A Se- Bushby. 
DIARY OF A FIRST WINTER IN ROME—I854. 
The Cupola of St. Peter’s and Sistine Chapel—The Opera: The 
Trovatore—The Museum at the Lateran—San Pietro in Vinee 
and the ‘* Moses.” 
The Old Buccaneer’s Yern. By | Kingsley's Edinburgh Lectures 
G. W. Thornbury. By sir Nathaniel, 
Po'perro. Gosse’s Aquarium. 
The Pagan and the Czar. 
A FLYING VISIT 'TO THE SEAT OF WAR IN THE EAST, 
IN JULY, 1854. By Henny Spicer, Esq. 





It. 
Also, price 2s. ¢d., the SEPTEMBER NUMBER of 
“ 7 
AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE 
Containing a great variety of interesting and important artes 
Chapman and H2ll, 193, Piceadilly. 


*,* Sold by all Booksvilers and Newsmen. 
— 


INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE 
Contents ror Seprrmnrr. No. CLI. 

NICHOLAS FLAMEL. An Historical Romance. ’ 

II. The White Hat; or, a Poet’s Adventure.—III. The tn 

Pictures. By Mary C. I’. Monck.—1V. Hereward of Benner 

The Robber’s Wife. By William Roper.—VI. Nicolas F i 

By Mr:. Edward Thomas —VII. Not a Juvenile Mateh.- 

Ambrose the Seulptor.—IX. A Lion Story.—X. A few perl sci} 

the Working Classes. No. IV. The Working Man’s Enjoy y 

By E. P. Rowsell.—XI. A Few Words about Falling in Love. tal 

John Naule Alien — XII. Are you a Connoisseur ?—XIU. Bali 
of Babe Christabel’e. 

THE LAST OF THE HOUSE. : 

CuarTers XXI., XXII., and XXIII. By Witt Pickraws! 

Esq. 





Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
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[= ECLECTIC. REVIEW FOR SEP TEM- 


LER, price ls. 6d., contains : — 
1,—The Works of Irenceus, Bishop of Lyons. 
9.—The Southern Seat of War. 
3—Antiquities of London. 

4,— Memoirs of Joseph John Gurnvy. 
5.—Free Trade in Educational Literature. 
Mrs. S owe’s Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands. 
5 smus—his Biography and Genius. 
8,- Hungary and Kossuth. 
Review of the Monto, &. &c. 
Ww ard and | Co. 227, Paternoster BR Row. 


“Ties published, New and Cheaper Edition, price 1s.; or 
post, for ls. 6d. 


HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to Liv 
and What to Live for: 

uid Self-Management; together with instructions for sec uring 

heal’h, longevity, and that sterling happiness only attai 


e 


with ample Rules for Det » Regimen, 


g 


able 


through the judicious observance of a weil-regulated course of 


life, By A PITYSICIAN. 
Also, by the same Author, price 2s. : 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


: by post, 2s. Gd. 
and CONSTITU- 


TIONAL WEAKNESS ; with Practical Observations on the Use 


ofthe Microscope in the Treatment of these Disorders, 


This work, eman«ting from a qualified member of the medica 
profession, the result of mz any years’ practical experience, is ac 


al 
1- 


dressed to the numerous classes of persons who suffer from the 


various disorders acquired in early life. 


she causes which lead to their occurrence, the symptoms whic 


In its pages will be found 


h 


indieate their presence, and the means to be adopted for their 


removal. 
london: Piper, Brothers, and Co., 23, Paternoster Row ; 


63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill: and all booksellers. 


Hannay, 





MULTE TERRICOLIS LINGU 2, CGSLESTIBUS UNA. 


‘AMUEL BAGSTER and SONS’ 


General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 


contains Lists of Quarto Family Bibles; Ai 
English Translations; Manuscript-Notes 


Bib’es ; 


Polyglot hibles in every variety of size and com- 


bination of languag Para lel pa 
Greek critical and other Testaments; Polyglot Book 
Prayer; Psalms in English, Hebrew, and many other language 


es Bibles; 
of Common 


8, 


ingreat variety ; Aids to the Study of the Old Testament «nd of 


the New Testament; and Miscellaneous Biblical and other Work: 
By post free. 
Iondon: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 
Tlod\Aat nev Ovynzors TAwrrac, ra &’APavarosiy. 


S. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 
AILWAY TRAVELLERS may 
TICK. of INSURANCE against RAILWAY ACCIDENT 
for the 400 RNEY, yineat of Id., 2d., 3d., 
Booking Cle:k at all the principal Stations Ww here th ey take 
tailway ticket, 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Office, 3, Old Broad S'rect. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


obtain 


Ss 


by inquiring (re dog 





BRITAN NI 
COMPANY, 


1,Princes Street, Bank, Londoa. Established August 1, 1837. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
Policies issued free cf stamp duty. 


A LIFE ASSURANCE 


. Drrecrors. 
Colonel ROBERT ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairmen. 


William Bardgett, Esq., 149, Fenchurch Street. 
George Beving on. Esq. é Neckinger Mills, Bermondsey. 
¥.P. Cockerill, E 2:adwell and T wickenham. 
re Sh acklewell. 
j-, White Hart Court, Lombard Street. 
John Drewett, Esq., 50, Cornhill. 
Erasmus Robert Foster, Esq., 1, Princes Street, Rank. 
. 8. Girdler, Esq., 7, Tokenhouse Yard. 
H. L, Smale, Esq., Doctors’ Commons. 
Sranpino CounseEt. 
H. Bellenden Ker, E-q., 8, Oid Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 
&0 ILICITORS. 


Mesirs. M‘Leod & Stenning, !6, Loudon Street, Fenchurch Street. 


i Bankers. 
Messrs. Dimsdale, Drewett, Fowlers, and Barnard, 50, Cornhill. 


The marked testimony in favour of Life Assurance evinced by 


the legislature in the exemption from income-tax of the premiums 


pid for the benett of a surviving family, is deserving the most 


‘rious attention of all classes; not only on account of the actu: 
faving, but also on account of the high estimation in which 
proves that the system of life assurance generally is held by th 
government of the country. 


ul 
it 
ne 


Increasing rates of Premium, especially useful to creditors for 


securing Loans or Debts. 
Half premiums only required during first seven years. 
Assurances payable dur ng life. 
Provision during minority for Orphans. 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCTATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
Profits divided annually. 
emiums computed for every three months’ difference of age. 


Half credit Assurances on a new plan peculiarly advantageous 


to poliey holders. 


a the last annual general meeting, a reduction of 20 per cent. 
8 Made in the current year’s premium on all participating 


Policies, 





(rnoPRieTs Ry.) 


; | Half Whole 
Premium Prem sun , 
| steven! Rem. 

| Years. | | of of Life. 
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2 6 30 2 ‘ 2/012 
21 | | \ 012 
| 12 
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R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 





ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo Place, London, and 30, Brown Street, Manchester. 
Directors. 
Tue Cuisnoim, Chairman. 
Ricuarp Hartrey Kenneoy, Esq., Alderman, Deputy-Chairman. 
Colone! Michael E. Bagnold. Wiltiam Morley, Es 
Francis Brodizgan q } Robert Francis Power, Esq., 
lexander Robert Irvine, Esq. | M.D. 
John Inglis Jerdein, Esq. Archibald Spens, Esq. 
James John Kinloch, Esq. Fr a Valiant, Esq. 
Henry Lawson, Esq. ; Rev. F. W. J. Vickery. 

The Society is «stablished on the tried ihe approved principle 
of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumulsted for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the Policy-holders, u r tueir own immediate 
superiztendence and control. The Profits are divided annually 
and applied in reduction of the current Premiums. Policy-holders 
participate in Profits after payment of five annual Premiums. 

the Annual General Meeting of this Society was held on the 
30th May, 1554, when a Report of the business for the last year 
was presente d, exhibiting a statement of most satisfactory pro- 
gress. It appe: ared that the Assurances in 183 considerably ex- 
ceeded those effected in any previous year; the number of Policies 
issued being more than 460, and the annual income thereon being 
upwards of £7509, It also appeared that, except in 1849, when the 
visitation of the cholera tok place, the claims arising from deaths 
were, in every year, much below their estimated amount. 

The Members present at the Meeting were fully satisfied with 
the Report, and resoly nanimously the tt a Reduction of 314 per 
Cent. should be made in the current year ‘s Premium, payab'e by 
all Policy-holders now entitled to participate in the Profits. 

Credit is allowed for huif the Annual Premiums for the first five 

years. 

The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduc- 
tion:— 





Age when| 


Amount |Annual Prem.) Allowance of , Annual Prem 
Assured. | 


Assured. |originaily pai¢ 314 per Cent. ; now payable. 





£ | £s. d. E md. ed. 
10u0 20 17 ' 5 

1000 25 13 

1099 33 18 

iGud 43 16 

1000 75 17 


M4, Wi ate. akCO Place,’ Li ondon. 


YNEED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, &, Waterloo Place, Pall Ma!l, L neon. 

The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Com. any—being in the twenty-first year of its existence—was held 
at the Head Office, Nu. $, Waterloo- ‘Place, Pali-mall, London, on 
Friday, July 14, i854. 

CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq., F.S.A., in the Chair. 

Statements of accounts from the formation of the Company 
down to the 3lst December last, were laid before the meting, 
from which the following is abstracted: — 

That during the year ending 3lst December, 1853, 448 new poli- 
cies have been iss"ed, assuring £251,198, and yielding, in annual 
premiums, a sum of £13,035 4s. Sd. 

That the yearly income exceeds £123,000. 

That the property of the Company, as at 3lst December last, 
amounts to £483,598 10s. 1ld. 

That the sum assured by each policy from the commencement 
averages £724 19s. 

That 89 pol'cics on 67 lives have become claims in 1853, on which 
£6: 373 6s. 4d. has been paid; and 

That since the Company commenced business in 1834, 8,293 
policies have been issued in all, of which 3,753 have lapsed, sur- 
rendered, or become claims. 

sy order of the Board, bg ATRI RICK MACINTYRE, See 








THE CORPORA TION . OF 


MYHE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
TION. MUTUAL ASSURANCE COMBINED WITH 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
OFFICE IN LONDON, 66, GRACECHURCH STREET. 
THE PREMIUMS are as low as by the NoN-PARTICIPATING scale 
of Proprietary Companies, and about a fourth lower than in other 
Mutual Offices. 
Annual Premium for Assurance of £100. — 
Age .. ! 30 ! 25 | 40 | 45 | Bo 
£& s. d. ee £ \* s. d.. £8. d.|% 8. d. 
1 18 0 Gia 6 tle 149'3 5 914 1 7 
Thus,a person ofa 0 cure £1000 at death for a Yearly 
Premium of £20 15s. on!y, which, if paid to any of the ether Mutual 
Offices, would secure a Policy for £800 only, instead of £1000. 
THE PROFITS are wholly divisible amoag the Assured. Bonus 
Apoitions have been made to Policies, varying from 29 to 54 per 
cent. on their amount. 
Vol'cies are issued free of Ste Fl pee. —Premiums may be de- 
ducted in the returns for Incom 
Copies of last Report, explanatory ret the Principles and Progress, 
may be had on applic: e on. 
GEORGE GRANT, Agent ard Secretary. 
LFRED LIFE ASSURANCE AND DE. 
FERRED ANNUITY ASSOCIATION, 7, Lothbury, Lon- 
Established 1539. 














don. 
Trustees. 

John Pemberton Heywood, Fsq. | Charles Heaton Etlis, Esq. 
George Frederick Dickson, Esq. | George Wodehouse Curric, Esq. 
Directors. 

Chairman.—The Hon Exiot T. Yorke, M-P. 
Deputy-Chairiman.—Wiciiam James Maxwewt, Esq. 
G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. | William James Lancaster, Esq. 
George Fred. Dickson, Esq. Charles Snell Paris, Esq. 
Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. Ernest A. Stephenson, Esq. 
Samuel Gurney Fry, Esq. C: lonel Tulloch. 
L'fe Assurances of every description can be effected with this 
Association. 
Deferred Annuities granted ee hoe upon very favourable 
ters. 7 REMETON: Secretary. 
4 LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN -SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 








N “ORTH BRI TISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solicitor. —ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances fur the whole life, half the premium my remain on 
credit for the first five years 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 


Premium to Insure £106 at death. 


| See ond ” Third 
Year. 


| Year. 


F ifth 
Year. | 


| Remainder 
of Life. 


' First Fourth 
Age, Year. Year. 








s. d. 
3 
j 8 
ytL 1s § 5 
| 


| 


£ 
115 
18 4 
118 1 

~ Spe cimen n of the Bonuses added to ‘to Policies to 1851, to w which will 
be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 185-,and in wh:ch prospective Bonus all new 
insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 





Bonuses. Amou:t. 


Date of Policy. 


Sum Insured. 





£ £eeé | £2 a£€ 
5009 1936 2 4 |} 6926 2 4 
200 {| 770 9 9 2770 9 9 
i 1058 2 4 332 4 


1825 
1825 
1828 3000 
Pros <pectuse 8, 5, with Tab! es of ates ‘and full partic ulars, mav be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Lu'idings, Loudon, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 
ROBERT SfRACHAN, Secretiry. 
*,* Applications for Agencies ma, be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings. 


MERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 
Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsypar t This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which p:oduce 
rashes, eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scali head, sore eyes and 
ears, sure throat, and ulcers and sores on any part of the body, It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any ciuse of discase frm those organs, and «¢x- 
pe‘ling all humours from the system. By cleausmg the dlood it 
for ever prevents pustules, seubs, pimples, and every variety of 
sores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and impars 

strength and vigour to the deb jitated and weak, gives rest and re- 
freshing sleep to the nervous i 
female medic:ne,and will cure more compla nts pe 
than any other remedy in the world. Warchouse 

ini xeter Hall. Pomroy, Andrews, and Cx 

2s. éd., Pints 4s., Smatl Quarts 4s. 

Mamnoths Its. 


yOW LANDS’ K KAL YDOR.. -- An Oriental 

© Botanical Preparation, which, by its action on the pores 
and minute secretory vessels of th kin. promotes a hea'thy tone 
so essential to its general well-t g and to personal comfort. 
Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, Discoloration, 
Visite tions, are eradicated by its frequent ana ation, aaah ie $ 
render. d clear and soft. Price 4s. 6d. and $s. 6d. per bo tle. 

ROWLANDS’ AQUA D’'ORO.—A Fragrant 
and Refreshing Perfume, combining the spirituous essen es and 
essential propertics of the most esteemed ana valuable exctic 
flowe:s and plants. Gentlemen, after smoking, by rinsing the 
mouth with a small quantity, will find it restore the breath to 
sweetness and purity. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. 
Sold by A. — and Sons, 2", Hatton Garden, London; and 

by Chemists and Perfumers. 





Sole Pro} prietors, 
» Quarts 7s. éd., 





NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposit.on cof the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. Ly a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 


RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH effectually 


removes headache, sickness, dizziness, pains in the chest, 
&c.; are highly grateful to the stomach, promote digestion, create 
appctite, relieve languor and depression of spirits; w hile to those 
who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness, a d singing in the head and 
ear:, they offer advantages t will not fail to be appreciated.— 
Sold by al Venders of of Me di ‘Price | s. 1}d. per box. 








BeAr 8 GOUT pay RHEU MATIC PILLS. 
Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

Among the many diseoveries that characterize this eventful ege, 
nothing has conferred such a boon upon suffering humanity as the 
discovery of this excellent Mediciae for Gout and Rheumatism. 

Sold by all Medicine venders.—Observe that “ Tuomas Procr, 
229, Strand, London,” is impressed up»n the Government ame. 


FOLLOW: AY’S PILLS an admirable remedy 

for INDIGESTION, FLATULENCY, and BILIOUS coM- 
PLAINTS.—The well-known properties of these excellent Pills 
are too hizhly appre iated in the present «ay to require any com- 
mendation; the test of years has proved their efficacy in curing 
bile, indigestion, flatuleney, sick-headache, nervousness, and de- 
bilitated constitutions. They invigorate the body, strengthen the 
faculties of the mind, and increase the appetite. Old and young, 
rich or poor, resort to them when affticted with any ailment, and 








none are disappointed in their effect upon the system They may 
| also be taken with perfect safety by persons of all ages, in every 

climate, and at any season.— —Soid by all Druggists, and at Pro- 
fessor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








Books for the Sea-Side. 








POPULAR 
HISTORY OF BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 
By tur REV. DR. LANDSBOROUGH. 


With Twenty Plates by Frrcu. Royal 16mo, 10s, 6d, 
coloured. 


“With this manual of Zoophytes, and that upon Seaweeds 
by the same author, the student can ramble along the sea- 
shores, and glean knowledge from every heap of tangled 
weed that lies in his pathway.”—Lirerpool Standard. 


“ Parents who sojourn for a few months at the sea-side, 
will find him a safe and profitable companion for their chil- 
dren. He will tell them not only to see, but to think, in the 
best acceptation of the term; and he is moreover a cheerful, 
and at times a merry teller of incidents belonging to his 
subject.” —Belfust Mercury. 





POPULAR 
HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA; 


Or, Shells anv their Animal Enbhaditants. 
By MARY ROBERTS. 


With Eighteen Plates by Wine. Royal 16mo, 
10s, 6d. coloured. 


“ A handsome book, containing an interesting account of 
the formation of shells, and a popular history of the most 
remarkable shell-fish or land shell-animals, It will prove a 
nice book for the season, or for any time.”—Spectator. 


“The plates contain no fewer than ninety figures of shells, 
with their animal inhabitants, all of them well, and several 
admirably, executed, and that the text is written throughout 
in a readable and even elegant style, with such digressions 
in poetry and prose as serve to relieve its scientific details, 
we think that we have said enough to justify the favourable 
opinion we have expressed.”—British and Foreign Medico- 
Chirurgical Review, 





POPULAR 


HISTORY OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 
Comprising all the Marine Plants. 
By tHe REV. DAVID LANDSBOROUGH. 


Second Edition, With Twenty-two Plates by Fitcx. Royal 
16mo. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


“The book is as well executed as it is well timed. The 
descriptions are scientific as well as popular, and the plates 
are clear and explicit. It is a worthy sea-side companion— 
a handbook for every resident on the sea-shore.”— Economist. 


“ Profusely illustrated with specimens of the various sea- 
weeds, beautifully drawn and exquisitely coloured,’—Sun, 





PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; 


Or, Bistory of the British Seaweeds : 


Containing Coloured Figures and Descriptions of all the 
Species of Alge inhabiting the Shores of 
the British Islands, 


By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, 


M.D., M.R.LA., 


Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, and 
Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. 


The price of the work, complete, strongly bound in cloth, is 
as follows :— 


In three vols, royal 8vo, arranged in ~~ 


order of publication ..................:eseceees 7 12 
Tn four vols. royal 8vo, arranged systema- 
tically according to the Synopsis ......... 717 6 


*,* A few Copies have been printed on large paper. 


“The ‘ History of British Seaweeds’ we can most faithfully 
recommend for its scientific, its pictorial, and its popular 
value; the professed botanist will find it a work of the high- 
est character, whilst those who desire merely to know the 
names and history of the lovely plants which they gather on 
the sea-shore will find in it the faithful portraiture of every 
one of them,.”—Annals and Magazine of Natural History, 
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